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down the Far Eastern question amongst them 
for discussion and it would be wonderful indeed 
if they succeeded in parting without blows. It is just 
the way with the supreme wisdom of Mr. Courtney to 
make a very silly suggestion. Pity, for it spoils the 
effect of sentiments expressed in other parts of his 
letter very wholesome for the people to receive just 
now. 


Does the Liberal party approve or disapprove the 
treaty between England and Japan? If we study 
the chief journal and then the words of such speakers 
as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Birrell and Mr. Haldane, we are 
left in perplexity. The ‘‘ Daily News ”"—which taking 
the whole country remains after all the authentic mouth- 
piece of Liberalism—snarls at the treaty as ‘‘ aggres- 
sive” and sneers about ‘‘ Yellow Powers”. On the 
other hand representative Liberals mutter an approval 
of the treaty and hasten on to other subjects—Mr. 
Asquith, for instance, turns lightly to the exceedingly 
pressing and grave questions of blocking motions and 
dinner hour in the House of Commons! The truth 
of course is that the Liberals are afraid to praise the 
treaty lest they should help the Government and afraid to 
blame it lest they should hurt themselves. What: they 
really think of it we cannot say. This policy of blow- 
ing cold in the press and lukewarm on the platform is 
rather contemptible. At the same time it is easy to 
understand the difficulty the Liberals are in. 


On Tuesday the Hungarian Chamber met only to find 
awaiting itan Imperial Rescript proroguing its session 
till-10 December. The premier, Baron Fejervary, and 
his colleagues .did-not.appear in the chamber, and 
the Coalition had the whole field to itself. The reason 
given in the, Regcript is that it has not been possible to 
orm a new government upon a basis assuring parlia- 
mentary order. It was received with many angry 
exclamations against the minister and even against the 
Sovereign, but on the whole the conduct of the 
chamber was not outrageous as it has been on other 
occasions. Count Andrassy protested against the Pre- 
mier’s absence as a slight on Parliament; and he 
declared it to be the first step in a series of unconstitu- 
tional acts which would probably lead to the attempt 
to establish non-parliamentary government. He then 
read a resolution reaffirming the policy of the Coalition, 
and declaring that the personal standpoint of the 
monarch had been opposed to the will of the people, 
and that it was therefore impossible for the Coalition to 
undertake the formation of a cabinet. This resolution 
was adopted and the sitting ended. 


Both the Riksdag and the Storthing have had the 
Karlstad Convention under consideration. It has been 
referred to a special committee by the Swedes and 
held over by the Norwegians who do not like the pro- 
visions as to the razing of the fortresses. In the speech 
with which M. Michelsen, the Premier, opened the 
Storthing, he pointed out that their first duty will be to 
devote themselves to the creation and consolidation of 
a new Norway, which ‘will now enter the ranks of 
absolutely independent States”. Throughout Scandi- 
navia interest turns on the future constitution of the 
seceding country. Willit be a republic or a monarchy ? 
If King Oscar persists in his objections to a member of 
his house ascending the Norwegian throne, then Den- 
‘mark would appear to be anxious to promote the candi- 
dature of Prince Charles. Probably the matter will be 
left to the referendum as was the case with the decision 
of the Norwegian Government to break up the Union. 


Lord Selborne brought his tour in the Western 
Transvaal to an end on Monday. To judge from the 
telegrams it has been equally pleasant to him and to 
the Boer farmers. At any rate he has not failed to put 
the position with regard to Chinese labour clearly before 
the farmers who have been terrorised by the doings of 
escaped coolies. The difficulties have been much 
exaggerated. Unfortunately the Boer leaders share 
the narrow view of Radicals at home. After Lord 
Selborne had visited Krugersdorp they held a meeting 
at which it was decided to petition the Imperial Govern- 
‘ment to stop coolie immigration, to take steps to deal 
‘with the prevailing lawlessness, and to inquire into 


the treatment of the Chinese.on the Rand, But the 
Government can add nothing to what Lord Selborne 
has said. We imagine the Boers would rather get 
back their arms than get rid of the coolies. 


No one can be surprised that the scheme of the 
Salvation Army for transplanting 5,000 persons to 
the Australian Colonies has broken down. Mr. Booth 
cannot raise the enormous sums of money required, and 
the colonies are not prepared to receive emigrants in 
such vast numbers, unless it is clear that they are 
properly equipped and the conditions that have been laid 
down for receiving grants of land complied with. Till 
then they are acting wisely in refusing to take part in 
ill-digested schemes. It is in keeping with Mr. Booth’s 
usual audacity to ask the Government to aid his 
advertising schemes, when a Government inquiry is 
now pending as to the feasibility of extending a 
method of which nothing is known except that 
it has been as yet put into operation on a ve 
small scale. Besides in a farm-colonising competi. 
tion it seems more probable that home settlement, 
such ‘as that which Mr. ‘Joseph Fels: advocates will 
ultimately win the preference, and it would be cheaper 
and better for this country: If there is to be a Govern- 
ment grant of £300,000, Mr. Fels and the nineteen 
guarantors he asks to join him in settling 1,500 families 
on English land should have the first call, 


Germany is to have her religious difficulty as well as 
we. If we can accept the statements made by mission- 
aries and others at the. Colonial Congress in Berlin last 
week, the authorities have encouraged Islamism among 
the natives till its spread has become a positive danger. 
Even a general Mohammedan rising is talked of. To 
what extent the rebellion ig both East and South-West 
Africa was due to the fanaticism which usually goes 
with Mohammedanism we have no means of knowing. 
No progress has been made in the South-West, and 
in the East the rising has taken a form which justifies 
the fear that it will not be more easily dealt with. 
Slender as are the military resources of the German 
colonies, they would have comparatively little difficulty 
in crushing a concentrated native revolt. In East as 
in South-West Africa the disaffection covers so vast an 
area that as fast as an outbreak in one place is disposed 
of, another occurs elsewhere. Germany seems likely 
to have to begin her work in Africa all over again. 


Though the electric workers’ strike in Berlin still 
continues, it has not become so serious a matter as 
at one time seemed probable. There are indications 
even that it may in a few days come to an end. One 
step which was contemplated, the lock-out in the 
metal work trades in sympathy with the cause of 
the employers in the electric trades, has not been 
taken. This has saved an addition of sixty thousand 
men to the ranks of the unemployed. It appears that 
the points in dispute relate entirely to a demand for 
higher wages amongst men who are in the comfortable 
circumstances lately explained by the Birmingham 
brassworkers who visited Berlin recently; and they 
have rejected terms which their leaders had advised 
them tolfaccept. There is nothing in the strike to 
justify the assertion that it is due to the high price 
of provisions caused by protection. 


Lord Stanley’s curses—to speak figuratively—on the 
postmen have come home to roost. They refuse to 
attend, at his invitation, the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new post-office buildings next Monday. 
Their reason is that he spoke of them, or some of 
them, in the House of Commons some months ago as 
‘* blood-sucking and blackmailing”. Abstention would 
be very effective if it proved that Lord Stanley was 
wrong in so describing them: but of course it would 
not: neither would their presence prove that they had 
forgiven Lord Stanley, or that they would not fight it 
out with him on a suitable opportunity. They are 
asked as officials by an official to a purely official 
function. There is a want of ‘‘ tone” in being so huffy. 
Dr. Johnson disliked Wilkes but he met him as a 
gentleman, when the occasion arose, and sank his pre- 
judices. The postmen might well have taken a lesson 
from the Doctor : they would have looked less priggish. 
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The Law Society has held its thirty-first annual 
meeting at Leeds during the week. An utterly impos- 
sible, even preposterous, proposal contributed by the 
President, seems to have been the only novelty: for 
solicitors, like other bodies of men who meet together 
frequently, have a stock group of grievances to air. 
The President asked why should judgeships be confined 
to one branch of the profession and not be given to 
solicitors as well as barristers? He wants the best 
men. That is an unexceptionable wish ; but it is hard 
to imagine that an infusion of solicitors could improve 
the Bench. It was once tried in Scotland and failed ; 
necessarily, for where there is no separate class of judicial 
functionaries who have not been practising lawyers, a 
class they have in Germany, the judges must be drawn 
from those who have practised in the courts as advo- 
cates. Solicitors might be content with the encroach- 
ments they have already made on the preserves of the 
Bar. There is something to be said for the fusion of 
the two branches, but nothing for the unreasonableness 
of solicitors in retaining all their own privileges while 
they covet those of the higher branch as well. 


The Hebrew disturbance in Mile End on Monday, 
magnified by the papers into a riot, had nothing to 
do with any form of anti-semitism. It was a purely 
domestic difference, the majority of the Jewish dwellers 
in the quarter objecting to the heterodox observation 
of the Day of Atonement by a small minority. Mr. 
Cluer, before whom some of the orthodox party 
appeared at Worship Street on a charge of breaking 
the peace, very properly bound them over ; but could 
he not have dispensed with the sermon he gave them 
out of his own bounty when his magisterial work was 
done? He was there to deal with them as alleged 
breakers of the peace, and he had nothing to do with 
the theological merits of the dispute. It was no 
business of his to inform the defendants that it was 
not the first time in the world’s history that the 
unorthodox had been in the right and the orthodox in 
the wrong. It is bad enough to have judges of the 
High Court treating the world to their sentiments on 
politics and morals ; but in the least of judicial lights 
the habit is simply not to be tolerated. It is as 
much the judge’s duty to keep to the case before him 
as a witness’s or a counsel’s. 


The Bishop of S. Asaph in his letter to the ‘‘ Times ” 
on Tuesday shows up an exceedingly ugly feature of 
Welsh nonconformity, at any rate in some places. The 
political nonconformist is always very strong on the 
unsectarian tack. He thinks it a terrible thing that 
a school avowedly belonging to a particular church 
should take its head-teacher only from that church. 
But when it is a question of a county unsectarian 
school these Welsh nonconformists take good care 
that no Churchman need apply for a head-teachership. 
The Bishop asserts, and the gentleman whom his 
remarks so much and so naturally irritated does not 
deny, that in parts of Wales there is an absolute 
boycott of Church candidates for a head-teachership. 
We can well understand Mr. D. D. Davies objecting 
to the Bishop referring to a matter so very awkward 
for the professed champions of equality and unsec- 
tarianism, 


A propos of schools, we came across an instance the 
other day of a rebuke administered to an inspector by 
a schoolmistress which is worth repeating. This hap- 
pened in Cornwall. The inspector asked a question of 
an elder girl, probably one of those mechanical questions 
the inferior examiner loves, and got no reply. A very 
small child gave the answer he wanted. ‘‘Get up” 
says the inspector “and tell that big girl there what 
the answer is”. But here the teacher intervened and 
refused to allow the elder girl to be made ridiculous 
before the whole class. The petty malice of the 
inspector got the snub it deserved. A man who could 
do a thing of that kind ought not to be an inspector or 
to teach at all. He needs very much to be taught, 
and he should get his share of the rod. It is this 
offensive prize-boy sort of inspector that makes the 
detestable little prigs, who answer quick and know 
nothiog, and suppresses the better children. He should 


have remembered that little children are much less 
nervous than the elder ones: a fact he had probably 
never had the intelligence to notice. Needless to say 
this inspector was one of those taken from the ranks 
of elementary teachers. 


Professor Behring’s statement at the Tuberculosis Con- 
ference as to his investigations was a dramatic surprise ; 
but it would have been better if the public had heard 
nothing about it. It seems, to do the Professor justice, 
as if he himself would rather have kept his own 
counsels. He stated quite frankly that whatever ex- 
pectations he might found on his new method, it had 
not yet been so worked out that it could be offered as a 
cure or even be sufficiently explained for scientific men 
to understand and apply it. Remembering the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the premature announce- 
ment of the Koch cure, the Conference would have 
done well to suppress a curiosity which was out of 
keeping with the patience and self-restraint of science ; 
but when people meet in public they are always in the 
mood for a sensation at any cost. The confidence of 
Professor Behring himself is so far the best presage 
of ultimate success. We may reasonably trust the 
instinct of a man with his record in the treatment of 
tuberculosis in animals and of diphtheria in man. 


By a majority of one the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
retains his extra £2,000 salary. Unionist and Labour 
members pointed to the needs of the poor in Dublin 
and suggested that if the Corporation had £2,000 to 
give away, it should be used for starting public works 
to help the unemployed. The Lord Mayor is described 
as a cat’s-paw, and the real beneficiaries it is suggested 
are other than himself. What that means is best 
known to the Dublin Corporation. The money ques- 
tion apart, it seems a pity this little incident could not 
have been held back till a more fitting season. Dublin 
does not seem to have been in the right mood to 
appreciate the humour of the thing. 


The quarrel between Mr. O’Brien’s party and Mr. 
Redmond’s is not abating. It is curious to notice that 
what seems to annoy Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt 
more than anything is the fact that the ‘‘ Times” is 
gleefully watching and waiting. Both of them have 
referred to this in recent speeches. How the, we must 
say not unnatural, titters of outsiders can matter to 
those who are arming for a civil war, we cannot under- 
stand. Mr. Dillon deprecates ‘‘ revelations”, but if 
they are to come, we might, in his opinion, have those 
which will show up to the world the would-be party 
wreckers of 1903. Mr. Dillon reproves Mr. O’Brien 
for doing that for which he says he ejected Mr. Healy 
from the party a few years ago. Mr. Healy has now, 
it appears, joined Mr. O’Brien. Intellectually Mr. 
Healy would be a great acquisition to any party. But 
he is constitutionally unable to act for long with his 
leader. It is impossible that Mr. O’Brien should long 
be happy with his recruit. 


The politics of the Norfolk County Council are rather 
excitable. Earl Kimberley now appears to have called 
out Colonel Sapwell twice for raising objections to the 
extension of the Shire Hall buildings. He suggests 
Paris as the place of meeting. In the old days you 
could challenge a man, as Scott reminds us, for tread 
ing on your corn, but Fergus Maclvor himself might 
well have hesitated to fight a duel on such grounds 
as Lord Kimberley’s—though unquestionably Lord 
Kimberley himself would have been called out promptly 
enough for the compliments he has paid Colonel Sapwell. 
It is to be hoped however that Colonel Sapwell will not 
fight. Anything rather than that. One had rather he 
withdrew or fined down his objections to the extension 
of the Shire Hall. 


Mr. F. W. Horner, M.P. for North Lambeth, is 
accused by ‘‘ Truth” of cashing at various hotels and 
banks on the Continent sundry cheques of considerable 
amounts, which were subsequently dishonoured. These 
charges are not preferred for the first time. The 
alleged transactions took place about three years ago, 
and ‘*Truth” published an account of them. Mr. 
Horner began an action for libel against ‘‘ Truth”, - 
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which was either dismissed or withdrawn, though the 
charges were not. ‘‘ Truth” has lately repeated its 
accusations, upon the ground that Mr. Horner has 
begun to repeat his practices, and the member for 
North Lambeth has again begun an action for libel. 
The affair is therefore once more ‘‘ sub judice”, and 
comment is forbidden. But the North Lambeth Con- 
stitutional Association has just passed a vote of con- 
fidence in Mr. Horner. This is a highly improper 
proceeding, for the doctrine of sub judice cuts both 
ways: and if it is forbidden to one set of persons 
to say that Mr. Horner is guilty, it is equally for- 
bidden to another set of persons to say that he is 
innocent. We suspect that the North Lambeth Con- 
stitutional Association has no mandate for its proceed- 
ings, and we hope that on this question at least it 
represents but an insignificant fraction of the Con- 
servative voters in the constituency. We also hope 
that for the credit of the House of Commons Mr. 
Horner will this time proceed with his action. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton must be proud indeed of his 
latest triumph. No doubt it was something to bring 


about a penny Imperial postage ; but what is that to. 


having a whole page of the ‘‘ Times” to yourself, and a 
gratis advertisement, if it was gratis, in the ‘* personal ” 
column the day before? If Mr. Heaton did not succeed 
in spreading his ipsissimus self quite over the entire 
page, at any rate he was able to fill the rest with 
admiring tributes to him. At first sight one could 
hardly tell whether it was not a page of testimonials to 
the ‘‘ Times” book-shop, so similar in appearance and 
literary style were the letters exhibited: all the right 
names were there, the people’s heroes and the preachers 
that draw ; the Bishop of Ripon with his ‘‘ glittering 
eloquence” (coupled for the first time in the Bishop’s life 
with brevity) and of course Lord Roberts. It is unfor- 
tunate, but a mere detail, that repudiation should follow 
the publication of the list. Strangely enough Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice does not seem at all pleased at 
figuring in the train of Mr. Henniker Heaton. 


A peerage, a pension, and the freedom of the City of 
London are the customary crown of a Speaker's career ; 
as Lord Selby, by a happy quotation from Goldsmith’s 
‘* Traveller”, put it, ‘eternal sunshine settles on his 
head”. Lord Peel, to be sure, was ungracious enough 
to say that he was unconscious of any eternal sunshine 
playing about his locks: but face Lord Selby’s pre- 
decessor, a viscountcy, £4,000 a year, and the freedom 
of the City are three warm things, which if not eternal 
last at least as long as their possessor’s life. Mr. 
Speaker Lowther was also present at the Guildhall 
function, still accompanied by his beard and moustache 
in defiance of the newspapers, who shaved him clean 
some months ago—we presume as a hint to Mr. 
Lowther that a hairless face looks much better in a 
full-bottomed wig than a hirsute one. The SaturpDay 
REVIEW expressed its opinion on Lord Selby’s retire- 
ment that he was not exactly a strong Speaker, and 
that he had been subjected to far less storm and stress 
than Lord Peel. But Lord Selby showed himself in 
the Chair to be an amiable, impartial, and urbane man 
—three fine qualities, which will probably induce him 
to forget that on the bede-roll of London’s citizens he 
stands next to ‘‘ General” Booth. 


In one way, physically, Lord Selby as Speaker was 
at a marked disadvantage compared with his prede- 
cessor. His voice had none of the character or dis- 
tinction of Mr. Peel’s. Presence counts greatly in 
public life: men have missed office because their 
appearance has been greatly against them; and there 
are quite good reasons for this. But voice tells perhaps 
even more than presence in many offices. Two genera- 
tions of the Peel family had fine voices. Peel the 
Prime Minister had perhaps the best voice in the 
House of Commons for many years. But Sir Robert 
Peel, his son, was still more distinguished in this. 
Gladstone declared that with such a voice he should be 
able to carry everything before him in politics: ‘‘I have 
known two perfect things—Peel’s voice and Palmerston’s 
handwriting”, 


PUBLIC THE JAPANESE 


“TH Treaty with Japan has now been before the 
world long enough to allow us to take stock 
of its effects on public opinion. Somewhat strangely 
the result is more encouraging abroad than at home, 
for while it has not irritated foreign susceptibilities 
as was to be feared but has rather tended to tran. 
quillise them, the alliance seems only too likely to 
act as a soporific upon the majority of our own 
countrymen. As this contingency was one that we 
have always apprehended we cannot affect surprise 
and can only hope that it may be duly noted by British 
statesmen and dealt with as the opportunity arises, 
Nothing can be more dangerous than the attitude into 
which the average man seems likely to drift with 
regard to the results of this treaty both for the indi- 
vidual inhabitant of these islands and the Empire at 
large. The original treaty being much in the nature 
of an experiment, there was not unnaturally a feeling 
of relief when peace put an end to the risks in which 
it involved us. Japan has now conclusively demon- 
strated her value as an ally, and the new treaty which 
insures our position in Asia for some time ahead is 
welcomed as opening out a period during which we 
may rest and be thankful. We are doing no injustice 
to popular sentiment when we indicate this as the kind 
of attitude most people assume towards the new aspect 
of international relations now opened up. Undoubtedly 
the treaty is extremely popular and on this ground we 
chiefly account for its popularity. 

Have not the utterances of Ministers tended to this 
very result? Mr. Balfour gave the country to understand 
not long ago that the fears of a foreign invasion of this 
country were absurd but that the dangers threatening 
our Indian Empire from a similar cause were increasingly 
grave and could only be averted by a great increase in 
the armed assistance we could render from this country. 
The leaders of the Opposition, while endeavouring to 
minimise the latter part of the proposition, did nothing 
to combat the former, consequently the impression left 
on men’s minds was that in expert opinion our only 
peril lay on the Indian frontier. When they now learn 
that this peril is satisfactorily averted by a clause in 
the new treaty and that Japanese troops will be avail- 
able to supply the additional assistance which may be 
required at any time, it is not to be wondered at that 
the alliance is popular and that the taxpayer utters a 
sigh of relief. It is true that Mr. Balfour gave utter- 
ance toa note of warning on this matter when addressing 
the volunteers, but it was hardly of so stern and 
peremptory a character as to convey to the national 
conscience the imminence of the’ danger which this ill- 
timed complacency may involve. Unfortunately, while 
the temptation to Ministers to take credit for saving the 
country both the inconvenience of further expenditure 
and personal service is very great, there is nothing to 
indicate that the Opposition will not take advantage of 
the treaty to promote their avowed policy of reducing 
the Estimates and consequently we may soon find our- 
selves involved in a vicious circle of political argument 
based on a fundamental fallacy. We rarely find our- 
selves in agreement with Mr. Leonard Courtney, but, 
discount as wé may his inevitable opposition to any 
policy which all other men approve and his ungraceful 
attitude of universal ‘‘frondeur”, we must emphasise 
the reality of the dangers to which he calls attention in 
his letter to the ‘‘Times” of Tuesday last. When a 
hardened Cobdenite (using the word in its political, not 
its economic sense) finds it necessary to lecture the public 
on their duty to defend their own empire, and above 
all on the dangers of invoking outside aid to secure the 
marches of India, it is surely high time that Tories, to 
say nothing of the Jingo element among our politicians, 
should begin to consider whither our present attitude 
may lead us. 


We should have no apprehensions if we could feel . 


convinced that the public would in the end take the 
right view of the treaty or would be led to take it. 
In that case its results would be admirable, for its true 
value from the statesman’s standpoint is that it affords 
us an invaluable breathing space just at the moment 
when we most need it. If we seize the opportunity of 
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security against unreasoning panics for some years to 
consolidate our sea, power and reorganise our land 
forces on a sound basis so that when the alliance draws 
to an end we shall be in every way more competent 
to hold our own in all parts of the world than we were 
at the beginning, then indeed its value will be in- 
calculable and it will prove a permanent pledge of the 
security of our Asiatic possessions. These are the only 
conditions on which the arrangement can ultimately be 
ablessing. The treaty must be used as an urgent and 
instant incentive to further and much more active 
exertion. In spite of all her schemes of internationai 
assurance and reinsurance Germany’s value as an ally 
is even greater to-day than in the opening days of the 
Triple Alliance because she has not attempted to save 
herself money or exertion but has maintained the 
efficiency of her army while greatly increasing her 
fleet. ur own duty is the converse—to maintain the 
relative position of our fleet while greatly increasing 
the efficiency of our army. 

If this is likely to be forgotten by ourselves, it is per- 
fectly plain to our allies. The view of the Japanese 
prevalent among us to-day is ludicrously perverted. 
Society accepts the theory that they are highly 
efficient fighters and organisers, who have a benevo- 
lent and sentimental character which will lead them 
to save us all trouble in Asia in gratitude for our 
recognition of them as a civilised nation and our 
passive assistance in the war. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to indicate that this is quite contrary to the views 
held by the very few men in this country who really 
know the Japanese character ‘‘au fond”. Asa matter 
of fact the Japanese will conduct their policy as they 
always have done on strict business lines, and if we 
believe that they are intending to do our work for us 
one inch further than their interest leads them or that 
they will expend one farthing more of effort on our 
behalf than they receive ample return for, we are as 
much the victims of an illusion as we should be if we 
hoped to make a working alliance with the United 
States based on any other than the barest business 
considerations. 

Furthermore there may be danger involved in the 
calling in of a foreign force to strengthen our hold 
upon India, but at present expert opinion in that 
country seems merely disposed to resent slightly what 
it considers a reflxtion upon our real capacity there to 
hold our own. The sentiment of such fine native 
troops as the Ghoorkas is distinctly favourable to the 
Japanese, and they are inclined to admire the luck of 
the British Government at being again on the winning 
side, and to commend their cleverness in enlisting the 
help of such doughty warriors. But any neglect to 
improve our own position, or any evidence that we 
accepted outside aid as a necessity, would undoubtedly 
soon develop into a grave danger. This is perfectly 
well known among educated natives, and the know- 
ledge will soon spread downwards. By the Japanese 
our national weakness, as well as our strength, is 
accurately weighed, and estimating the value of our 
navy they have cheerfully incurred the remote liability 
of land service on our behalf; but if we do not main- 
tain fully our capacity for usefulness we shall inevitably 
find ourselves thrown over in the end, and rightly. 
After all the best way to establish our value as an ally 
is so to develop our strength as to be independent of 
alliances. 


MR. ASQUITH’S OPENING. 


NEXT to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 

Asquith is the person of greatest authority in 
the counsels of the present Liberal party. His open- 
ing of the campaign against the Government in his 
own constituency is entitled to respectful considera- 
tion, especially as Mr. Asquith has already begun 
to talk with solemn reserve about ‘‘the new Govern- 
ment’? and its. parliamentary task. Mr. Asquith is 
entitled: to the benefit of the customary, and withal 
sound, formula that ‘‘ you cannot prescribe until you 
are called in”. We do not complain that the main 
burden of Mr, Asquith’s speeches in East Fife 
is criticism, or rather condemnation, of the present 


Government, or that his sketch of the programme of 
‘the new Government” is cautious, not to say nebulous. 
Unfortunately for the cause of Conservatism, and 
unfortunately for Mr. Asquith’s audiences, the job of 
trouncing Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet is but too obvious and 
too stale. The Government has not done well since 
the Prime Minister was compelled to replace some of 
his oldest and most experienced colleagues by com- 
paratively untried men, who have disappointed some 
expectations. But while some of Mr. Asquith’s rhetorical 
assaults have been the forcing of an open door, a good deal 
of his criticism is mere carping, and ineffective because 
answerable. He complains, for instance, that redis- 
tribution has been introduced in a moribund legislature. 
But parliamentary reform, whether it include an altera- 
tion of the franchise or no, is always brought in at the 
end of a parliament, for the reason that it must im- 
mediately be followed by a dissolution. As to Mr. 
Asquith’s contention that the matter is one which 
should be settled by consultation between the two 
parties, it is true that this was the method adopted by 
Lord Salisbury in 1885, and wisely adopted, because it 
was known that there was no disagreement at that time 
between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury as to prin- 
ciple. But reform has not so been settled in the past : 
on the contrary, questions of redistribution and the 
franchise have formed the topics of the greatest par- 
liamentary battles of the last half-century. And in this 
instance, was there the slightest chance of an agree ment 
between the leaders of the Radical and the Unionist par- 
ties? Would Mr. Asquith and hiscolleagues for amoment 
have listened to the proposed reduction of Irish repre- 
sentation ? or would Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
have even discussed the abolition of the plural vote, 
which Mr. Asquith now declares to be the one thing 
needful? When agreement is from the outset hopeless, 
consultation is mere waste of time. Mr. Asquith’s next 
point of attack is the legislative output of the session, 


, Which he narrows down to the Aliens Act and the Un- 


employed Workmen’s Act. The Aliens Act is first 
branded as ‘‘ protection”, and then contemptuously 
dismissed as ‘‘asham”. It occurs to us that the Act 
may be one or the other, but it cannot be both. Mr. 
Asquith undertakes to steer a whole fleet of undesirable 
aliens through its provisions. Well, let him try: for 
ourselves we prefer to await the operation of an Act, 
which was undoubtedly designed to check a grave evil 
in our great cities. The Unemployed Workmen’s Act 
enjoys a title which secures it at least respectful allu- 
sion from Radicals: but it is derided as ‘‘ machinery 
without any motive power to drive it”. We have never 
pretended to be pleased with the Act as it left the House 
of Commons : but here again we submit that it is futile 
to condemn an Act as inoperative before it has had a 
chance of working. 

When Mr. Asquith comes to the impotence of the 
House of Commons to discharge its legislative, critical, 
or lyrical functions, the assailant stands on firmer 
ground. We agree that the power of the Cabinet has 
increased and the power of the House of Commons has 
declined in a ratio which causes some of us a good deal of 
uneasiness. Whether this reduction of the House of 
Commons to ‘‘an impotent parody of its former self” 
is due, wholly or partially, to the leadership of Mr. 
Balfour, as Mr. Asquith avers, the historian of the 
future can alone decide. Mr. Asquith’s assertion 
certainly does not prove it: and we suggest as a con- 
tributory cause the feebler character and abilities of 
members of Parliament. ‘‘A strong Government is 
always more or less insolent”, as the third Lord 
Dudley says in one of his delightful letters to 
Mrs. Dugald Stewart. The more or less of in- 
solence depends on the more or less of complaisance 
on the part of a Government’s supporters. It has 
been Mr. Balfour’s misfortune, not his fault, that he 
has been too strong for too long, and thus his percep- 
tion of the views and wishes of others has lost its edge. 
From whatever cause, it is an indisputable fact that 
the mental calibre of the Tory party, particularly on the 
Treasury Bench, is not high at present, and this has 
facilitated that “‘ paralysis of Parliament”, on which 
Mr. Asquith descants with so fervid an admiration of 
the ‘‘temporis acti”. It is interesting to note, whilst 


on this topic, that Mr. Asquith is in favour of reverting 
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to the old hours and arrangement of business. We 
think with Mr. Asquith that the shifting of the 
Wednesday morning sitting for private members’ 
bills to Friday has been a mistake. The free even- 
ing in the middle of the week was a great boon, and 
the reason for the change was wrong. It was said 
that private members’ bills were of so little interest 
or importance that if they were taken on Friday, 
members of Parliament could depart on that day for 
their week-end visits. That is not a good reason, and 
Saturday morning is quite time enough for the week- 
enders to get away. hether Mr. Asquith is in favour 
of abolishing the’dinner adjournment, written answers 
to questions,,and ‘the taking of private bills at the nine- 
o'clock sitting, we do not know, and the subject is too 
long to be discussed in this article. But we strenuously 
object to his proposal that Parliament should meet 
in November for the debate on the Address. No 
lengthening of the sittings of Parliament can be tole- 
rated, though we should welcome an autumn session 
provided it meant a compulsory prorogation at the end 
of May or June. No demurrer can be entered against 
his plea that the issue of the next election will 
be Protection or Free-trade. That will be the ques- 
tion put to the constituencies, and neither Mr. Asquith 
nor anybody else can predict from bye-elections what 
the answer will be. Mr. Asquith of course in fiscal 
matters is an anti-reformer ‘‘ sans phrase”, though 
how long he will continue to be so we should be 
loth to prophesy. We do not expect Mr. Asquith 
to commit himself to any definite programme, still 
less to bind himself as to the time and order in 
which certain measures shall be taken. A new Educa- 
tion Bill, dealing with primary and secondary schools, 
a new Licensing Bill, setting a time-limit for compensa- 
tion and imposing fresh taxation on the licence-holders, 
‘*a whole bundle of questions connected with the holding 
and taxation of land, housing, locomotion, the ebb and 
flow of population as between town and country, the 
establishment of a more humane and civilising environ- 
ment for those who earn their bread ”—such is the 
glimpse which Mr. Asquith vouchsafes to us of the 
future policy of the Liberal party. Vague and dan- 
gerous language, those latter words, which always has, 
and, we fear, always will delude the poorer voters into 
a belief that the advent to power of the Liberal party 
means the beginning of a millennium. 


BE-DEVILLING THE CAVALRY. 


13 the summer of 1903 Lord Roberts, Commander-in- 

Chief at the time, issued an Army Order pointing 
out that cavalry could do the work required of it 
only when it had officers of the best possible type, that 
eligible men were deterred from applying for commis- 
sions in the cavalry from fear of the heavy cost of 
living, and that this deterrent should be met by the 
enforcement of rigid economy in all cavalry regiments. 
A little later, Lord Roberts having in the meantime 
been relieved of his command, the Army Council issued 
a similar order containing the same moral expressed 
perhaps in more threatening terms. Terrible penalties 
were denounced against all commanding officers who 
did not immediately cut down every kind of extra- 
vagance in their regiment. Brave words no doubt, and 
at the time much public applause. Unfortunately the 
Army Council has no knowledge of cavalry, and the 
British public is even more ignorant of that arm than of 
everything else military. Sumptuary regulations may be 
sound enough in their way, but they can never do any- 
thing to attract.men or provide a stimulus. Some- 
thing more had to be done. So the next phase was 
the appointment by the Army Council of a committee 
of cavalry officers to inquire into the precise cause of 
the dearth of candidates for cavalry commissions, and 
to suggest a remedy. The principal recommendation 
made by this committee was for an increase of the pay 
of cavalry officers, which would enable intelligent but 


not wealthy men to serve in that arm. The Army. 


Council rejected the recommendation of its own com- 
mittee, apparently in the interim arriving at the con- 
clusion that cavalry officers are the least likely to 
know anything about cavalry. True, a certain 


number of “ leading ” soldiers—leading in the sense 
of being well advertised—supported the Army Council’s 
refusal. It was said that if the pay of the cavalry 
officer were increased, the pay of all other arms would 
have to be raised proportionately. Such an argument 
is a mere confession of ignorance of the whole position 
of the cavalry arm as compared with the rest of the 
army—ignorance of its distinctive réle, of its require- 
ments and its inevitable burdens. It was further sug- 
gested that increase of the pay of cavalry officers would 
tend to the deterioration of their personnel. Apparently 
the idea underlying this brilliant suggestion was that if 
you increase the pay you will get mere money-grubbers 
as officers, men who would join, not for the sake of the 
profession or the love of a military career, but merely 
for filthy lucre. One has only to consider the modest 
figure the salary of a cavalry officer would reach even at 
the enhanced standard suggested by the committee, to 
see the absurdity of suggesting that anyone whose 
object was money would select such a profession for his 
career. There is probably not a vocation in the world 
that would not better suit the purpose of the man who 
wanted to make money. On the other hand, if you do 
not increase the pay the cavalry arm becomes practically 
impossible to any but the very rich, while the pluto- 
crats more and more have recourse to the cavalry regi- 
ments as a means of indulging their social snobbery. 
The uneducated millionaire who would open a bank- 
ing account for his son at Eton is only too delighted 
to buy an opening for him in a smart regiment. 
He delights to make it plain that money being no 
object to him he does not care at all how small is 
the payment his son will get as a cavalry officer. 
The refusal to grant an increase was thus a direct 
stimulus to the entry of the rich vulgarian. It must 
be noted, by the way, that it is not the Treasury who 
stand in the way of this increase of payment, and that 
the rate is not only not increased, but actually 
diminished, by depriving cavalry officers above the 
rank of lieutenant of the forage allowance for one 
horse. 

The Army Council, however, are determined to make 
things easier still for the rich vulgarian. Finding that 
their sumptuary orders and their refusal to increase the 
officers’ pay had done nothing to enable them to get 
the right men, they now seem to have made up their 
minds to meet the difficulty by taking the wrong men. 
The Council has resolved to accept men as candidates 
for cavalry commissions without any adequate educa- 
tional test. Thus do the ‘‘ obscure generals” who make 
up the Army Council show their appreciation of that need 
of higher intellectual qualifications in our officers, of 
which we have rightly heard somuch of late. There isa 
Payer piquancy in their selecting for this lowering of 
the intellectual standard the arm which Lord Roberts 
justly described as ‘‘ requiring the greatest amount of 
intelligence”. Said an Aldershot general some years 
ago, ‘‘ Why pay cavalry officers when we can get fools to 
buy their uniforms and horses?” That seems to be the 
spirit of the Army Council, but it is proper to inform 
them that it is only fools who want fools for the cavalry 
regiments. 

It is particularly hard on the cavalry arm that this 
should have happened to them. The public is glad at all 
times to abuse the army, and takes especial pleasure in 
throwing mud at the cavalry. What a chance the 
public will have now! They will be able to say that 
the army authorities themselves recognise that brains 
are not wanted for cavalry men, but only, in 
Ouidaesque.phrase, pipeclay and waxed moustaches. As 
a fact the cavalry officer has twice as much work to do 
as the infantry, and of late years our cavalry have 
striven harder than any other arm to improve them- 
selves, and all who have watched recent manceuvres, 
especially those conducted in Ireland, are agreed that 
it is the cavalry who have made the most progress 
since the end of the Boer war. The truth of the whole 
matter is that the Army Council neither knows nor 
cares anything about cavalry, and the result is that no 
attention is paid to the wishes and suggestions of 
cavalry men, and all their efforts towards improvement 
are thwarted. It is highly significant that there is 


no real representative of the cavalry arm at the War 
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Office. 
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EMIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


i hey two great authorities on Roman republican 

and imperial politics, Mr. Bramwell Booth and 
Mr. Jesse Collings, have been discussing the Roman 
colonising system in connexion with the Salvation 
Army’s imperial scheme which at present is in a state 
of suspended animation if not of collapse. Mr. Booth 
junior, wishing to justify Mr. Booth senior’s agrarian 
projects, suggests that it was for want of a Salvation 
Army that the Roman Empire perished ; and we sup- 
pose Mr. Booth senior’s ill-success so far reminds his 
son of his predecessors the Gracchi, who also came to 
grief over agrarian laws. He has an easy theory that 
Rome would not have ‘‘ decayed” if ‘‘ the Roman 
authorities had pursued the policy of transferring their 
surplus population to the possessions of the empire, 
where reliable population was sorely needed instead 
of adopting the nefarious system of dealing out bread 
to the citizens, who being without adequate employ- 
ment thus contrived to live on the community”. If 
Mr. Collings looks up his Plutarch, with whose 
unclassic Greek both controversialists are doubtless 
familiar, he will probably retort that the Roman 
example is against Mr. Booth. The Gracchi’s scheme 
was to restore agriculture in Italy; and it is Mr. 
Collings’ objection to the Salvation Army scheme that 
instead of doing anything to restore agriculture in 
England it would draw off a large number of our 
agriculturals here and leave us worse than it found 
us. So that he and not Mr. Booth senior is the 
real successor of the Gracchi. In either case there 
is an interesting analogy between the ancient and 
the modern projects. When all the mystery about the 
failure of the Booth scheme is disclosed, it will be 
found that it has fallen through because Mr. Booth 
senior could not raise the money for transplanting his 
five thousand colonists. It appears that he was 
reckoning upon getting the money, which we estimated, 
in an article that appeared in this Review a short time 
ago, would amount to about £ 2,000,000, from municipal 
authorities, charity committees, boards of guardians and 
the like. This of itself would suffice to make his scheme 
impossible. It was just this difficulty which the Roman 
Gracchus could not get over. Attalus, king of Per- 
gamus, just as if he had been a modern millionaire, 
left an enormous sum of money to be used for the 
benefit of the Roman people ; and it was precisely this 
money that the elder Gracchus could not persuade the 
senators to devote to stocking the farms of his pro- 
posed colonists. And so in our day the Unemployed 
Bill was reduced to a skeleton because Parliament 
could not be persuaded to allow public money to be 
used for schemes for the unemployed ; and the municipal 
authorities and others have not the legal powers to 
raise money for the Booth requisitions. In fact Mr. 
Booth was, as he always is, so intent on advertising 
himself and his organisation with all the startling effects 
which he is accustomed to spring on the public that he 
proposed an impossible scheme. It was premature to 
expect to raise the necessary money at a time when 
a commission was actually sitting to consider whether 
State assistance should be rendered to carry on further 
a course of colonisation which, on a much smaller scale, 
had, according to Mr. Rider Haggard’s reports, been 
fairly successful. 

If Mr. Booth had not in his elation so overreached 
himself, we should not be hearing the suggestion now 
made that it is owing to the jealousies of the Australians 
that the scheme has been rendered in the meantime 
impossible. In order to secure that emigrants who 
are provided with grants of land should be of a desirable 
class they have laid down certain conditions and re- 
Strictions ; and it was as evident to them, as it is to 
English people now, that the Booth emigrants could 
not be brought out unless these conditions and restric- 
tions were relaxed. The hitch is here and nowhere 
else, as may be plainly inferred from the correspondence 
which has passed between the Agents-General and Mr. 
Booth. In another respect the time when the project 
was started was unfavourable. The State had provided 
no means for working the Unemployed Act. If it is 
to be utilised at all, it will have to be by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and Mr. Booth was asking the public to 


| 


| support a rival scheme. The Act, however ineffective 
it may be in its present form, is in principle an attémpt 
| to secure work for people in their own country, and 
' without any theories as to the decay of Rome, the 
| public believe that there is a more hopeful prospect for 
the prosperity of England if its people are made 
economically productive here and not transported to 
other countries. 

The truth about both the Act and the emigration 
scheme is that they are inevitable failures to do by charity 
what demands the resources and control of the State. 
The unemployed question is not a merely individual 
matter between employer and workman. It is not a 
case for benevolence either enforced, as by the poor- 
law system, or voluntarily by charitable societies or 
individuals. If we are to make comparisons between 
Roman plans for colonisation and English it is more 
fruitful to consider our industrials as an army which 
from time to time ceases to be engaged on active 
service, and for which provision must be made in the 
interval. The English industrial army, like the veterans 
of Rome, ought to be provided for as the Romans pro- 
vided for their soldiers when large numbers of them 
had to be disbanded, that is by a definite interposition 
of the State. So far are we from the State accepting 
this view, as yet, that under the Unemployed Act it has 
no initiative of its own, and it can exercise nothing 
but the most formal control over the localities. The 
country does not suffer from want of means for its 
inhabitants. We are far from the backward state of the 
older nations when want arose from an actual failure 
of supplies. When the industrious suffer, it is 
because they cannot be utilised at some particular 
time and place in working the industrial machine. 
At present agriculture is suffering from lack of labour, 
whilst in the towns there is a superfluity of it. Many 
people are inclined to be unsympathetic with the cry 
of the unemployed because they say there is work in 
the country, if the people would only go there. But 
there is nothing in fact more difficult than for the 
peopie without direction and without help to change 
with all the changes brought about by the fluctuations 
of industry. The fluidity of labour is one of the fictions 
of political economy. Our modern industries are con- 
stantly changing in ways unknown even in England not 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago ; and workmen 
cannot adapt themselves quickly enough in large masses 
to new conditions merely because as individuals they 
can, if they have the money, travel greater distances at 
less expense than they used to do. People overlook 
these facts when they say there is enough work, but 
‘the poor” will not do it. They are confirmed in 
their opinion by such cases as domestic service where 
there are opportunities which many women refuse to 
take because they have a preference for other kinds of 
work. It is probably quite true that in England there 
is plenty of work for all the industrially efficient ; that 
every such person is of economic value to the country ; 
and hence that he could provide himself with means of 
comfort. But if this is supposed to mean that where 
workmen in large masses are thrown out of work 
they can immediately fit themselves into some effective 
economic position, it is in many instances not true. 
Skill in their old trades is rendered useless by an in- 
vention or new methods. Looking round you can see 
no niche into which they can be fitted. Yet these dis- 
placements become constantly more frequent in modern 
life. We cannot say of the victims of these displace- 
ments what can be said of certain classes of women, 
that it is an unreasonable distaste which prevents their 
accepting service. Automatically society is turning out 
the economically incapacitated, who under competition 
and individualism must be left in that condition miserable 
and useless to themselves and society. This is plainly 
a social and political question ; and it is equally plain 
that at present we have no means of dealing with it 
effectively. The Unemployed Act is in principle a 
recognition, though timidly tentative, of the fact that 
disorganisation must be met through means organised 
by the State. It should grow into a department of 
State capable of utilising all means suggested by 
knowledge and experience in order to solve, as 
approximately as may be in the nature of things, this 
problem of unemployment. 
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THE CITY. 


\ \ JE are grateful to our contemporaries the ‘‘ Statist ” 

and the ‘‘ Economist ” for helping us to explain 
to the public the prospectus of the Japanese and Eastern 
Corporation, though as the promoters were wary 
enough to close the subscription list on Friday—the 
weekly papers are not popular in promoters’ offices— 
we fear that our warnings were belated. Still, there 
are some points which the debenture-holders might 
find it worth their while to consider. The Mutual 
Economic Issues Syndicate guaranteed the subscription 
of 500,000 debentures up to December 1906, with the 
right of placing the remaining 500,000 debentures on 
similar terms to the end of December 1907, the terms 
being 6} per cent. in cash on the amount allotted, and 
19,993 fully-paid shares in any event. In the first place, 
a guarantee of an issue which is given two years and 
four months for its fulfilment is, from a City point of 
view, worth nothing at all, even if the guarantor were 
financially competent to discharge his obligation. But 
when, as in this case, the guarantor is obviously unable 
to fulfil his undertaking, the guarantee is worth less 
than nothing. The Mutual Economic Issues is a syndi- 
cate which was registered in April last with a capital of 
£5,000, of which on 23 August £1,450 had been paid up, 
and £1,000 remains to be called in the event of liquida- 
tion. An issue is a big success if the underwriters are 
only called upon to take up ro per cent. of their under- 
writing. Let us suppose then that the public only apply 
for 450,000 debentures, leaving 50,000 to be taken up 
by the guarantors. It is obvious that a syndicate with 
a capital of £4,000 cannot take up 450,000 debentures ; 
but the Mutual Economic Issues Syndicate has fourteen 
months in which either to get the money or to place 
the debentures. In the meantime however Mutual 
Economic Issues will have received 6} per cent. cash 
commission on the £450,000 debentures allotted, which 
is £ 29,250, and 20,000 fully-paid shares. But sup- 
posing that the whole 1,000,000 debentures are applied 
for and allotted. In that case Mutual Economic Issues 
would receive £65,000 in cash and 20,000 shares for 
their guarantee of £4,000. In all seriousness we ask 
what is the consideration for the payment of this large 
sum of money to the Mutual Economic Issues and for 
the allotment of 20,000 shares? If there is no con- 
sideration, or a wholly inadequate one, the contract is 


bad and voidable. Weexpressed our opinion last week | 


that there was no adequate consideration for the allot- 
ment of 30,000 shares to the S. T. Syndicate, the 
promoters. 

Conditions in the City show a decided improvement. 
The liquidation from Paris, which was at the bottom 
of the previous week’s depression, especially in South 
Africans, has come to an end, and has given place 
to a certain measure of support. The monetary 
scare, for which there|was little reason is sub- 
siding, and all round buoyancy marks the beginning 
of the new account. New York was not keen on 
obtaining last week’s parcel of new gold, and by 
raising its buying price 4d. the Bank of England 
was able to secure a considerable proportion of the 
total, thus neutralising to some extent the loss occa- 
sioned by the exports to Egypt and elsewhere and 
by the drain of currency into the provinces owing to 
increasing industrial activity. The distribution of the 
quarterly dividends on the Funds had quite an inappre- 
ciable effect upon the money market, and from this 
and other indications it was a fair inference that the 
Bank was taking steps to obtain control of the market. 
In the absence of extraordinary developments, any 
further advance in the Bank rate this year will be un- 
necessary, for the foreign demands upon our resources 
are slackening and the foreign exchanges are moving 
more in our favour. At the same time it is necessary 
that the Bank should take drastic steps, if called upon, 
to strengthen its position in view of the heavy calls 
upon it during the last quarter of the year. 

Consols show some improvement by reason of the 


more hopeful, or seemingly hopeful, monetary prospects, | 


but the uncertainty promises to militate against any 
sustained recovery this side of the new year. The 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


well as to Home Railway Debentures and Preferences, 
to Indian Railways, and other gilt-edged securities. 
At the same time any adverse influence will only be of 
temporary operation, and investors in these descriptions 
may console themselves for a fall of a point or two with 
the reflexion that another four or six months at the 
latest will witness a turn and that in the meantime the 
declines are not the outcome of any offering of stocks 
but of sympathy and precautionary marking down by 
careful jobbers. As a fact, there is very little stock 
about, at all events of any prior charges. 

A feature of all the railway markets is the large volume 
of earnings. The Canadian Pacific is doing amazingly 
well, and is £250,000 to the good since 1 July. The 
Grand Trunk does not go ahead so rapidly, but it has 
a gross increase of £107,000. The figures of the 
American lines are highly encouraging; and in spite 
of strikes at Buenos Ayres and other parts and of the 
lock-out of workmen, the Argentine railways report 
large earnings. Canadian Pacifics, after falling to 
1734, have since picked up to 178}, strong support 
having come from the quarter largely responsible for 
the rise of about 45 this year. As an investment, 
“Canadas” are not dear even at the ruling price, 
because there are virtually unbounded possibilities 
before the company, and as it goes ahead so will its 
shares appreciate in value. But as a speculation just 
now they are dangerous. Although they will go higher 
ultimately, they may easily go lower in the mean- 
time. People occasionally sell stocks in which they 


believe thoroughly and enthusiastically, especially - 


when they see a big profit and a likelihood of 
coming by their own again a little later at a reduced 
price. This appears to be the position of Canadian 
Pacifics. 

When the money squeeze in New York is over— 
perhaps before—an endeavour will be made to put 
American Railways higher, for the sufficient reason that 
the people who hold nearly the whole of the stock are 
the professionals, and they would be very pleased to 
pass the better portion of it on to the great American 
public. They engineered the big rise in values, all 
with the object of attracting the ‘‘lamb”; but that 
creature has learned wisdom, and shuns Wall Street. 
The English public managed, for once in a while, to 
sell American stocks at good prices to the Americans 
themselves three or four years ago, and since then it 
has left the market alone to the punters, being sus- 
picious of the methods of the ‘‘ bosses,” besides having 
other more promising and less exciting outlets for its 


_ money, of which it has not had too much to play with. 


Were it not that values generally are high, Americans 
might be worth attention because of the extraordinarily 
prosperous condition of the country ; but when Ordi- 
nary stocks, as regards return upon your investment, 
are on the same level as gilt-edged bonds, it will be 
manifest that a good deal of prosperity has already 
been discounted. 

Apart from Kaffirs, the mining markets as a whole are 
in good humour, although outside speculators continue 
to discriminate too keenly to please some people. The 
liveliness of Rhodesians in face of the idleness of Kaffirs 
is, aS One acute observer remarked, suggestive of the 
tail wagging the dog, but it is a consolation to 
know that there is life even in the tail of the animal. 
Some important news is expected shortly, and mean- 
time the banket descriptions keep strikingly firm. The 
West Australian market remains out of favour with the 
average speculator who, by way of a change, cannot 
forget the past. The only mining department in which, 
apart from the Rhodesian, there is real briskness, is 
that in Mexican mines. Esperanzas lead and El Oros 
follow at a respectful distance. Encouraged by the 
success of these, the promoters are introducing their 
other bantlings to the notice of the market. This week 
the shares of the Mexico Mines of El Oro and of the 
San Francisco del Oro have been prominent and have 
been sharply advanced with the object of suggesting, 


_in the old way, remarkable developments. . There are 


| 


more to follow, and it may serve a good purpose, in 
view of this, if we point out that because ‘‘el Oro” 
appears in the name of a mine, it does not at all follow 
that there is a wealth of gold in the mine itself. It is 


remark applies to other British Government stocks, as | a decided objection to dealings in any of these Mexicans 
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that very little information is published on the subject | to the third act, wherein again they all do enter with a 


of developments, output, and some other details which 
are essential to a healthy mining speculation. 


MR. CARTON’S NEW (?) PLAY. 


{7 is in a kindly spirit that I insert that note of 
interrogation. To suppose that Mr. Carton had 


just written ‘‘ Public Opinion” would be to suppose — 


that his work had fallen off most lamentably. There 
is good reason to reject the supposition. By internal 
evidence, the play can hardly have been written 
less than fifteen years ago. True, it has an “ up-to- 
date” air. Here is the slangy and unscrupulous lady 
of title, who recurs in all Mr. Carton’s recent work, 
and who seems to be his sympathetic version of 
‘«Rita’s”” unsympathetic version of the ‘‘smart set”. 
And she talks about motors, massage (‘“‘ At first you 
feel as if you had come off second best in a glove- 
fight. But it does buck you up”), telephones, and 
other paraphernalia of a world that has forgotten 
H. J. Byron. But these ‘‘ up-to-date” touches do not 
disguise the play’s essential antiquity. Mr. Carton’s 
method, in his recent comedies or farces, has been 
essentially modern. He has eschewed obvious mechan- 
ism in construction. Nor has he relied much on 


the charm of horse-play. He has relied, rather, on the | 


fun that is to be extracted from absurdity of character. 
I refuse to believe him capable of un-learning so 
much as he would have had to un-teach himself if 
‘Public Opinion ” were really fresh from his pen. The 


plot of the play has that dismally rigid symmetry of | 


repetition which, in the dark ages, was regarded as a 
means to the end of mirth. A music-hall artiste is 
suing a young man for breach of promise ; and the office 
of her solicitor is the scene of the first act. Under 
another name, she has made a fool of her solicitor, and 
holds compromising letters that he has written to her. 
To consult this solicitor, comes a young nobleman. 
The artiste, under yet another name, has made a fool of 


him, and holds compromising letters that he has written | 


toher. Comes presently the judge who is trying her 
suit for breach of promise. Under yet another name, 
she has made a fool of him, and holds compromising 
letters that he has written to her. Comes presently a 
fashionable doctor, brother of the judge. Under yet 
another name, the star has made a fool of him, and holds 
compromising letters that he has written to her. . . . I 
am boring you, reader? That is just what | intended 
todo. I intended to produce on you just that madden- 
ing effect which is produced by the iterative method 
in dramaturgy. There is no accounting for fashion. 
This iterative method did, doubtless, (for a while, in 
the dark ages) make for mirth, even among the 
elect. But its knell was tolled long since; and Mr. 
Carton’s revival of it at Wyndham’s Theatre is, I 
assure you, as depressing as my description of it, 
and induces precisely the same quality of depres- 
sion. So you must blame Mr. Carton, not me, for 
my apparent waste of the valuable space of this 
Review. I admit that the audience laughed up- 
roariously on the first night. But audiences are com- 
posed mainly of dullards whe will laugh at anything ; 
whereas every ‘‘reader” of a writer is, traditionally, 
and beyond doubt, a very bright and intelligent creature. 
So you must not mistrust my advice, reader: you 
must not go to Wyndham’s Theatre on the chance of 
enjoying yourself after all. The more surely to with- 
hold you, I am going to describe what happens in the 
second and third acts. These are not one whit less 
symmetrical than the first. ‘We are shown the flat in 
which the artiste lives. Presently, comes the judge, 
with the felonious intent to steal the letters. Comes 
also the solicitor, with like intent. 
with like intent, the fashionable doctor. The young 
nobleman comes also, with like intent. I hope 
you note the instinct of mercy for you that has 
led me to contrive a spurious variety by shifting the 
position of the words in the foregoing sentences. Mr. 
Carton, too, has been merciful in that his characters do 
not enter in the exact order of precedence established 
by the first act. But they all do enter. The line of 


them stretches out till the crack of doom—stretches 


view to recovering the letters, which were at the begin- 
ning of the first act stolen from the artiste’s flat by the 
lady of title, and by her taken to the flat of an irascible 
ex-Colonial Governor. This gentleman, and one or 
two others in the play, have not written letters to the 
artiste. For him, and for them, one returns heart-felt 
thanks—so far as thanks can be felt by a heart that is 
| breaking under the strain of so much intolerable mono- 
tony. Another cause for gratitude is that Mr. Carton 
has not given a ‘‘catch-word” apiece to the judge, 
the solicitor, the doctor and the young nobleman. 
That would have been quite in the spirit of the 
whole enterprise. The ‘‘catch-word”, as a means 
, to mirth, belongs to exactly the same period as 
| the device of symmetrically repeated action, and 
, Springs of course from a cognate superstition—the 
, Superstition that a dull thing said becomes funny if it 
is only said often enough. I suspect that in the MS. 
of the play (which my fancy figures as writ in faded ink 
on sere, foxed pages) every one of those gentlemen has 
some special phrase allotted to him. Why, when he 
was putting in the topical allusions to which I have 
referred, did Mr. Carton cut these phrases out ? I am 
sure they would have ministered, in their humble way, 
to the happiness of the majority. For though, as I 
said, the greater part of an audience will laugh at any- 
thing, it does not always laugh because it is amused. 
Slow-witted, and unwilling to betray itself, it laughs, 
as often as not, on the chance that there is something 
funny which eludes it. These are not comfortable 
laughs. But when one thing is said many times, then 
the audience knows that this thing is meant to be 
funny ; and so it splits its sides quite honestly, with no 
| misgiving, at every repetition. These laughs it really 
enjoys. And I cannot help wondering that Mr. Carton 
did not give it a chance of laughing as whole-heartedly 
at the dialogue as at the action. 
While he was thus mischievously uprooting old 
finger-posts, why did he not lay a few stumbling- 
‘sblocks? Why did he not, in his later manner, rely on 
the interplay of eccentric character? He might well 
have furbished up the ragged and tarnished puppets 
that figure here, when he took them from their long- 
locked cupboard. These poor, stiff melancholy memen- 
toes of a bygone age! The irascible ex-Colonial 
Governor, the pompous judge, the pompous doctor, the 
dashing young man of title, the scatter-brained solicitor, 
each puppet with its same old soiled label affixed to it— 
how saddening, to you and me, they are now! But the 
public opens its arms to them, opens its great heart to 
them, and rocks with rapture when one of them treads 
on the toe of the irascible ex-Colonial Governor, and 
when the scatter-brained solicitor looks up the chimney 
and smudges his face with soot, and when the pompous 
judge collapses through a dressing-table and involves 
himself in the vallance, and when... but the cata- 
strophes are without number or intermission. Had 
Mr. Carton written the comedy within the past 
decade, he would, I am sure, have got some worthy 
fun out of it. The main motive is quite good. The 
breach of promise case brought by the artiste is simply 
a collusive device for getting enough money on which 
to marry the defendant (whose money is in the hands 
of trustees) and live happily ever after. Skilfully 


Comes also, | 


handled, this notion would make an admirable farce. 
Mr. Reginald Turner handled it very skilfully, two or 
three years ago, in his novel ‘‘ Cynthia’s Damages ”. 
I do not for a moment suggest that Mr. Carton 
plagiarised from Mr. Turner. The notion on which 
‘*Cynthia’s Damages” was founded is one which 
might easily occur to someone who had not read the 
book. Besides, how could Mr. Carton have read fifteen 
years ago a book that was so recently published ? 
And how, if he had had that wondrous prevision, 


| could he have failed to profit by what he foresaw? 


Cynthia (who, if I remember rightly was an actress, not 
a music-hall artiste) and Cynthia’s lover joyously 
succeeded in their scheme; and that was the only way 
in which the story could have ended rightly. Whether 


‘* Pansy” and her lover, in Mr. Carton’s play, succeed 
in their scheme, I am not sure. 
laid on the point. 
characters are quite unsympathetic. 
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they ought to have been (in a farcical way) sympathetic. 
And their absurd triumph over authority ought to have 
been the dénouement. As it is, the dénouement is 


simply the recovery of the letters by the several writers | 


of them. A more uninteresting, and less artistic, dé- 

nouement could scarcely be conceived—could scarcely 

have been conceived all those years ago by Mr. Carton. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN] LONDON. 


TALIAN opera threatens us with a revival of itself 
in London. It tried very hard last year and, I 


believe, almost succeeded—at any rate it succeeded | 
well enough to encourage Messrs. Forsyth and Rendle | 


to try one more of their experiments in galvanism 
this autumn. 
porary home for oratorio, which was then exiled 
from S. James’s Hall owing to the death of the 
only gentleman who believed that a certain con- 
ductor could ever make a success of anything. 
Oratorio not proving successful, fancy dress balls were 
tried instead ; and apparently these proved more pro- 
fitable. Anyhow, they have been continued to this 


Mr. Rendle growing specially lean I suppose they con- 
tinue to be profitable. Yet, seemingly sighing for fresh 
worlds to conquer, Messrs. Rendle and Forsyth must 
needs plunge into opera again, and Italian opera at 
that. By what miracle they transform the opera-house 


At one time Covent Garden was a tem- | 


them try to sing and only end in yelping ; at the balls 
anyone who ventures on any exploits of the sort is 
promptly escorted to the door and entrusted to the 
tender care of a policeman. Although I never go to 
the fancy dress balls I am all in their favour and dead 
against Italian opera. 

For what a dismal business Italian opera is, after all 
is said. We thought the bleating tenor and squeal- 
ing soprano had been finally driven off the stage by 
Wagnerian opera with its raucous tenors and soprano 
ladies who have to be weighed on cattle machines ; and 
now the nasty, crawling, insidious thing creeps into 
London and gets up on the boards as if nothing had 
ever happened. What an amazing work is Puccini's 
‘** Manon ’—or rather, what an amazing thing it is that 
such a work should make a triumphal progress through 
Europe and America and be greeted as a master- 
piece. No duller, less inspired, less brainy opera has 
ever been written: one would say that someone had 
been rinsing out the pot in which Italian opera has 
been cooked for a couple of centuries and thrown 
the dregs on to a modern stage. I thought that 
in ‘La Tosca” Puccini had touched that point be- 
yond which a man may fall no lower; but he has 


, exceeded my expectations and worst fears. The 
day, and as I have not noticed either Mr. Forsyth or | 


into a ballroom and then change it back into an opera- | 


house again—this is entirely beyond me. However, 
plaints from the dancers. As for complaints from 
the opera-goers, they don’t count. Who cares for 
complaints from opera-goers? They have to put up 
with what is given them, and if they don’t like it they 
can go without it. 
arranged, Covent Garden is given up for eleven nights 
out of twelve to Italian opera, and on the twelfth night 
lo! the theatre is transformed and merry dancers pay 


other nights. Nothing is better for a country than a 


themes cribbed out of Mascagni and Leoncavallo— 
his so-called imitators—are treated so as to rob them of 
any trifling importance they ever possessed. The one 
or two dramatic situations are hopelessly missed. The 
orchestration is of the poverty-stricken Italian school. 
Not much can be said for Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” ; but 
it is at least pretty if ridiculously sentimental. I doubt, 


hot | in faith, if a really fine opera could be constructed out 
it is done, and I have not as yet heard any com- | 


Things being thus satisfactorily | 


of such a story. Puccini, with the sublime self-confi- 
dence that serves some people instead of genius, boldly 
goes to work where a genuine, if small, master has 
almost failed; and by writing a yet more inglorious 
failure makes a European and American popular 
success. 

And the acting at Covent Garden! We have all 
heard of cats laughing. I have as much experience of 


I ; | cats as most people and on my honour I swear that | 
to trip the boards instead of being paid as they are | 


great artistic institution ; and whether Italian opera or | 


a fancy dress ball is the more artistic I do not venture 
to say. 
after all his business is to rake in the shekels by what- 
ever means. 


Perhaps Mr. Neil Forsyth could say; but | 


Of the two forms of entertainment I prefer the fancy | 


dress balls. I once attended one, and found it much 
less fatiguing than bad opera. You are not bound to 


have never heard one laugh. I have, however, seen 
one smile, and I am sorry that I have not yet taken it 
to Covent Garden to see if that smile could not be 
made to broaden. What Messrs. Forsyth and Rendle 
would charge for its seat I cannot guess ; but if the 
cat actually laughed and I had a trustworthy witness 
without doubt this Review would pay handsomely. I 
laughed when I was not groaning. The orchestra 


| there is no need to laugh at; it is a genuinely good 


pay attention ; your ears are not wearied by the yapping | 


and cackling of bad singers ; your eyes are not tired by 
the everlasting repetition of stale Italian gestures. You 


can go into a box and chat with your friends without | 


fear of an indignant musical critic in the stalls publicly | 


calling you to order or throwing an orange at you. 
You can go out and smoke without danger of an 
exasperated editor passing you with the scathing 
remark that he is glad you are attending so well 
to your duties. In short, you can do a thousand 
things you are not allowed to do when opera per- 
formances are going on. Can anyone imagine a 
dozen critics doing a cake-walk up the central gangway 
of thestalls? Ata fancy dress ball I have seen a dozen 
music-hall ‘‘ artistes” and managers doing the thing 
without drawing the slightest remonstrance from Mr. 
Forsyth. Indeed, Mr. Forsyth seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise. Supposing Puccini’s ‘‘ Manon” had 


been going on and Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Black- | 
burne and myself had attempted the feat, we should | 


now be safely incarcerated in Broadmoor or Hanwell, 
and everyone would be saying that it served us right. 
Now, this is the point of these remarks: a fancy dress 
ball is quite as artistic a performance as an Italian 
opera performance. At a fancy dress ball the per- 
formers are really enjoying themselves ; at the Italian 
opera they are only pretending to enjoy themselves. 


At the Italian opera they are toiling laboriously for a | 


livelihood ; at the fancy dress balls they have paid their , 
money to do as they like, and they take good care to » 


doit. At the balls some of the artists can dance; at 
the opera none of them can. 


band ; the stage management is considerably less than 
wholly idiotic. But all the insane conventions of the 
old Italian opera are there, made worse, too, by the 
modern Italian’s desire to show us that he is not behind 
but in front of us. Joun F. Runciman. 


MOTOR-TOURING. 
IX.—ACCIDENTS AND INCIDENTS. 


N°? motor-tour is complete without its incidents; 
4 and although cynics insist upon calling them 
accidents we will not do so unless we lose our lives in 
them. As a matter of fact accidents in a motor-car 
have a dignity and importance of their own, and should 
not be confounded with the series of small mechanical 
happenings which take place in the course of any ex- 
tended tour and do no one any harm, but add, on the 
contrary, interest and variety to a journey. Fortu- 
nately accidents caused by motor-cars are extremely 
rare in proportion to the immense mileage covered by 
these vehicles in the course of a year; when they do 
occur they are naturally more serious than accidents 
caused by horse-drawn vehicles. The accidents to 
which motor-cars are chiefly liable are caused by side- 
slip, failure of breaks, damage to steering gear, and 
the breaking of a wheel. Accidents caused by side- 
slip are almost always avoidable, and need hardly ever 
be fatal if the driver has nerve, strength, and presence 
of mind; accidents caused by failure of brakes are 
more serious, but are also avoidable by proper care 


At the opera some of | and examination of this important part of the machinery; 
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accidents arising from either of the other two causes 
may very likely be fatal and are not easily avoidable 
because they are as a rule due to obscure flaws in the 
metal which cannot be detected beforehand. But they are 


fortunately so rare that the possibility of them need not | 


discourage the mind of any philosophic motorist. Side- 
slip is only dangerous when a car is travelling fast, and 
no sane driver travels too fast over very wet or slippery 
roads. Sometimes, however, even a careful driver is 
taken unawares by a sudden change in the surface of 
the road, such as occurs when one passes from sand- 
stone on to limestone. In the same conditions of 
weather a sandy road will be perfectly dry, while a 
surface of limestone will be in an extremely greasy and 
dangerous state. Also in limestone districts—notably 


| 


in Derbyshire—one may be travelling over a hard, dry | 


road in the open, and find on running on to a piece of 


road shaded by trees from sun and wind that the sur- | 


face is treacherous and slippery ; and if this change 
occurs at a bend of the road and the car is travelling 
fast there is very likely to be a bad side-slip. The use 
of Parson’s chains or some form of non-skidding band 
on the tyres will rob side-slip of many of its terrors, 
but it will not entirely eliminate the possibility of a 
kind of accident which can only be prevented by con- 
stant watchfulness and caution. If a side-slip does 
occur, the only thing to be done is to throw out the 
clutch immediately and hold the car straight with the 
steering-wheel—a thing which requires considerable 
strength and quickness if the car is travelling fast. 

If the brakes should give out while the car is 
descending a leng hill there is of course very little to 
be done but retain one’s nerve and steer straight. It 


| elaboration. 


_ very absorbing sport ; but the fisherman, if keen as 


he should be, is an observant person, and partly 
consciously, and partly unconsciously, he takes in what 
he sees, and absorbs the beauty of his surroundings. No 
man is the worse, most of those who fish are the better, 
for being fishermen. It is a healthful sport, a recrea- 
tion and a rest in the best sense of the term—good for 
the spirits, for the temper, for the nerves, for the brain 
and the mind. Then, and this is something, of all 
sports founded on killing, fishing is the least cruel. 
Further, a blank day, which to sportsmen in any other 
field is anathema, may have been to the fisherman full 
of interest and pleasure. He would rather, of course, 
have caught some fish, but he is often content even if 
he has not been successful. For during most of the day 
he thought, and he hoped, that he would catch fish ; 
and now he is convinced that he will catch them next 
time, when he intends to combine better luck and 
greater skill. And if he be successful :— 


. where now is Doubt, 
Or Disappointment? For the day we bid 
Defiance to their power, and yield our soul 


To all the fulness of successful sport.” 


His lines are cast in pleasant places. Flowing water, 
ever varying, is of all things most attractive and most 
soothing ; while a river brings with it scenery, beauti- 
ful colouring, a breezy atmosphere, bird life. 

But to the fisherman the extraordinary fascination of 
fishing with a rod requires neither explanation nor 
To the non-fisherman, no words, however 
eloquent, can thrill his pulse or move his soul, or endow 


| him with this additional sense. 


should be remembered, however, that the engine itself | 
can be used as a brake if the spark is switched off and — 


the clutch let in—or in the case of a car with magneto- 
ignition with the throttle closed and the petrol supply 
turned off. Of course this form of braking is gentle 
and gradual in its action and would not stop a car in an 
emergency such as I have described, but it is not used 
nearly enough in the ordinary course of driving. It 
throws much less strain on the car than either the side- 
brake or the foot-brake ; its regular employment saves 
them from becoming worn out, and is therefore itself a 
safeguard against accident. Ina real emergency, if a 
car is running away downhill and a smash is inevitable, 
the driver will have to decide whether or not it is better 
to steer into a hedge or gate or grass bank, since if a 
car is beyond control and is acquiring an increased 
momentum with every yard, the sooner the crash comes 
the better. But those are grim considerations, and 


‘* How I caught my fish” ? How indeed? What 
fly-fisher can really describe on paper (though it is 
often attempted) how it is done? How is it, why is 


| it, that, in the hands of the expert, the tiny fly, the 
_ drawn gut, shooting out true and straight, is lightly 


projected beyond the thicker gut, and the heavier line, 


_ each part of the chain taking its appropriate but illogical 


| place ? 


A stiffish rod, a well-balanced line, a delicate 
touch, good eyesight, combined with patience and 
practice, ever practice, alone will teach the way. 


Watch a friend, ‘‘ one ocular demonstration”, as an 
_ old writer says, ‘‘ will make a deeper impression than 


twenty verbal lectures”. And, moreover, it is a pretty 
sight to watch an accomplished fisherman casting his 
line straight and light. Better still, get his active help, 


| even though he be not quite sure how he does it himself. 


fortunately are outside the experience likely to be , 
_ rules, and equally applicable and essential, with adapta- 


acquired by most motorists. 
Incidents on the other hand are many and various, 


| tions, to fly-fishing. 


and furnish daily interest on almost every motor-tour. | 
The philosophic will regard them as a pleasant oppor- | 


tunity for alighting and smoking cigarettes, and will 
not therefore chafe under the burden of delay. If one 
has a competent chauffeur, an occasional three-minutes 


/ to enable it properly to curve at the back. 


stop for the adjustment of a sparking-point or the | 


clearing of a lubricator is altogether pleasant, and gives 
one an opportunity for stretching one’s legs and picking 
blackberries. It is the chauffeur who will have to get 
his hands oily. As we have indicated in other articles, 
such incidents as hot bearings, failure of the petrol 
supply, over-heated engines, or short circuits, do not 


n on a well-regulated car and with a well-discip- 
a fish, the expert will, in the long run, leave him very 


lined chauffeur. The only incidents which are at all 


common and which are really unavoidable are punc- — 


tures, 
industry, must be regarded as the act of God; from 
which consideration let the pious motorist take what 
comfort he can. 


THE BLAMELESS SPORT.* 


is Wati Have Seen while Fishing ; and How I 
. Caught my Fish ”—a fascinating title indeed. 
‘What I have seen while fishing ”—much certainly. 
he fisherman sees, marks, and Jearns while pur- 
Suing his sport. Fishing, fly-fishing especially, is a 


Fish.” By Philip Geen. London: Fisher Unwin. 1905. 


What I Have Seen While Fishing; and How I Caught my | 


These, in the present condition of the rubber | 


But this much may be said. For the golfer, there 
are three primary and essential rules, ‘‘do not press”, 
‘* slow back”, ‘‘ keep your eye on the ball” ; admirable 


‘*Do not press ”"—the less brute 
force used, the lighter, the straighter, the more accurate 
the cast ; wrist and rod should work together. ‘‘ Slow 
back ”’—a slow, not a quick return of the line is needed 
Keep 
your eye on the ball”—for accurate casting the eye 
must be kept fixed on the exact spot on which the fly 
should alight. 

Casting for salmon is not quite such a delicate art as 
casting for trout. A bad cast matters less; the salmon 
observes it not, and heeds it but little if the fly comes 
dancing round to him in the end. But trout will notice 
and not forgive. All the same, casting with a salmon 
rod is an art; and while the clumsy fisherman may get 


far behind. 

What flies shall we use? As regards salmon-flies, 
unless you are one of those fanatics who believe in the 
all-round qualities of some particular fly, you will pro- 
bably and sensibly take the advice of host or gillie. 
In all probability it does not matter very much what 
fly you select. There is no rise of fly to tempt the 
salmon to the surface, or to induce him to be on the 
look-out for food passing over him; nor, indeed, is it 


| appetite alone, if at all, that induces him to take the 


| 


misnamed ‘‘ fly”. Who can say, therefore, with any 
certainty, that a particular salmon desires one par- 
ticular work of art more than another in that particular 
pool on that particular day? Indeed he probably has 
no preference at all; why should he? The fly is an 
isolated object, unlike anything he has seen befoze. 
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| 
Atmospheric conditions, the state of the water, and the 


size and play of the fly, are probably much more potent | 


than the variation in the pattern. 


How greatly the satisfaction of salmon-fishing would | 


be increased, and our knowledge of the beast, if we 


could only see our fish, or some of them, in the course © 


of the day. But often we do not know even if he is 


there ; we do not know, as a rule, if the fly goes over a | 


score of fish or overablank pool. The fisherman has no 
means of knowing if the fish is treating him with con- 
tempt or indifference ; or whether, though the salmon 
does not actually rise, he is not taking that interest 
in the movements of the fly which, if one only knew, 


would induce to redoubled efforts; and which would | 


subsequently justify more accurate dogmatism on the 
respective merits of particular flies. 


Now a trout-fly is professedly an imitation of the | 
real article, and the nearer it approaches to nature the | 


more attractive it becomes. Innumerable patterns of 


trout-flies—both wet and dry—are depicted in books; | 
and scores of different samples are to be seen in the | 


shops. 
year of experience tends to reduce the varieties of flies 
that are actually used. Indeed, on the Hampshire 
streams, the fisherman finds, at the end of the season, 
that though he may have carried about a dozen or so of 
varieties, only some three, or at the most four, sorts 
(those of course of different sizes) have been actually 
used—say a medium olive, an iron blue and a red quill. 
Every one of these in its due season is as certain to 
tempt a rising fish as any other pattern of fly. Much 
wear and tear of mind is avoided by reducing the need 
of selection ; and much valuable time is saved if the 
fish, instead of being allowed to exercise a fastidious 
and irritating choice, is forced to take a particular fly— 
or leave it. In wet-fly fishing, also, the tendency of the 
experienced fisherman is to limit his varieties of flies. 
An old and successful fisherman was asked what choice 
of flies he presented to his fish. ‘Oh! I give them 
a march-brown as tail, and then I offer them a march- 


But one lives and learns ; and each succeeding | 


brown as be’, and | add a march-brown as third fly, and | 
if they won't fancy one of these they won’t take’anything.” | 


No doubt fly-fishing has its drawbacks. Salmon will 
not rise unless the fit takes them ; trout mostly will not 
rise unless on the feed, and there is something in the 
nature of a rise of fly ; while I suppose that a perch or 
a barbel is likely at all times to be open to a worm, and 
a roach to paste, if put before him with due discretion. 
And, as Sydney Smith said, “I give up fly-fishing ; it 
is a light volatile dissipated pursuit. But ground 
baiting with a good steady float that never bobs without 
a bite, is an occupation for a bishop, and in no ways in- 
terferes with sermon-making”. But, after all, fly-fishing 
is cleaner, neater, less sedentary, and combines greater 
variety and interest than any other form of fishing. 

But a few words must be said in conclusion in 
reference to the volume before us, which has served as 
a peg on which to hang these discursive remarks. Mr. 
Geen is well known on the Thames, and elsewhere, as 
an enthusiastic and successful fisherman; and it is 
somewhat refreshing in these days, when the tendency 
is to specialise in everything, even in fishing, to find a 
fisherman, like our author, who is an all-round man. 
He kills his gudgeon and his salmon with equal gusto. 
He considers the pollock the most sporting fish that 
swims ; and by preference he spins for salmon. 

Mr. Geen’s volume is bright and readable, and full 
of valuable information. ‘‘ Most Anglers”, observed 
an old author 170 years ago, ‘* Most Anglers generally 
take Pleasure in de/uding young Beginners and leading 
them astray, by sending them to ‘such Places as are 
unfrequented by Fish; and telling them that such 
Baits are proper, when they know the contrary”. But 
this is not Mr. Geen’s way. He is almost too extrava- 
gantly charitable in his minute descriptions of rivers, 


and beats, and pools where those who are unable for | 


any reason to hire their own fishing, or te fish the 


water of their friends, can, at the cost of the hotel bill | 


(with a little perhaps added) obtain salmon trout and 


pike fishing, not to speak of pollock and roach. One , 


fault we find with the book. We wish he had devoted 
more space to the pike—pike-fishing on fine tackle is 
glorious sport, in spite of, and partly in consequence 
of, its surprises. Sypyey Buxton. 


MY GRACE 


A STREAK of captive light that sleeps 

< In an ancient hall, 

And faintly smiles, and wanes, and creeps 

From the rustling poplar bough that weeps 
Over the ivied wall— 


A far-off singer down the street-— 
Children at play— 
The first wan primrose, brave and sweet, 
In the frozen hedgerow at our feet 
On a winter’s day— 


The song of a lark, o’er flowing heaven 
In a rain of light— 

The village curfew tolling seven, 

And, sweet as the sense of sin forgiven,. 
The falling night — 


A word that seems to haunt and ring 
Through bygone years ; 
And, playing on some hidden string, 
Sets musically murmuring 
The nameless tears— 


A book, in which some human soul,. 
Careless perchance, 
Opens the long emblazoned scroll. 
Of all his life, asking no toll 
For that dear glance! 


The innocent laugh of boy or maid 
In the market-place, 
And all fair things that have obeyed 
Their sending forth, for these be said 
My daily grace! 
A. M. BucktTon.- 


VILLAGE PORTRAITS. 


| II.—THE MISTRESS OF THE FARM. 


A MILE beyond the last house in the village, Plash 

Lane turns out of the high road, its nettle-grown 
banks and overarching tangled hedges, its sloughs- 
and hollows barely passable after the longest summer 
drought making as effectual a barrier against the 
stranger as any padlocked gate and threatening notice 
board. It leads, with many a twist and reckless dips 
and rises, to Burntoak Farm; and some of us in the 
village, besides the weekly grocer and the walking 
postman, find it worth while now and then to venture: 
ourselves up the lane, to struggle through the last and 
deepest morass of the occupation-road and the yard, 
and pay a visit to the mistress of the farm. 

The general judgment of the parish proclaims Mrs. 
Ventom to be a remarkable woman. She manages her 
farm—a large one as farms go hereabouts, where a 
hundred acres of thistle and kelk make a sizeable hold- 
ing—incomparably better than most of her neighbours 
manage theirs. Her rickyard—the surest test of a 
farmer’s thriftiness—has an unmistakable look of trim 
plenty : first-prize show-cards for turnips and butter and 
fat stock grace the parlour-walls, the seconds and 
| highly-commendeds serving to. decorate the passage 
and the stairs. Her talent for business is looked 
up to with wholesome respect. She keeps books, 
and does not have to take them down periodically 
to be disentangled and straightened out after office 
hours -by: the indefatigable postmaster, who is banker 
and clerk and adviser-general to half the house- 
| holders in the parish. She has been a guardian 

for many years, and it is believed that when she 
‘likes she can do what she likes with the ‘Board 
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GRATIS. 


A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Popular Edition. Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts, Svo. Gd. net each. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE NOW READY OF 


LORD ROBERTS'S FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. New Edition. Edited by J. A. FULLER 
MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 volumes. Vol. II. F—L. 8vo. 


*,* Previously published, Vol. I. A—E. 21s. net. 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. 


FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of a People.” Svo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By Wiuiam 
Baien, M.P. for Cork With Photogravure Portraits. ovo. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LE TTERS.—New Volumes. 


Crown Svo. flat backs and gilt tops, 2s. net. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


EpMuUND Gosse. [Acady. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By Avcustine 
_ BIRRELL. [Aeady. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. 


BRADLEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


FREE TRADE. «4 the Right Hon. 


Lorp AVEBU RY, oC. D., Xe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE-HISTORY OF BRITISH 


FLOWERING PLANTS. By Lorp AVEBURY. Svo. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURA- 
LIST IN THE PACIFIC BETWEEN 1896 anp 1899. By 
H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.R.S.E. Vol. II. Plant Dispersal in the 
Pacific. 8vo. 


THE ORANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With 


Ilhustrations by HuGH THomson. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 


_ edges, 6s. (Shortly, 
- By the Author of “The Youngest Girl in the School.” 

MICKY. By Evetyn Suarr, _ Illustrated 
by H. M. Bae Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Important New Work on Art by Mr. Holman Hunt. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By W. Hoitman 
Hunt. With 40 Photogravure Plates and many other Full-page 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VOL. IV. READY SHORTLY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. IV., 
1875-1885. S8vo. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-III., 8s. 61. net each. 


New Book on Venice by Mr. Marten Crawford. 
GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN 


HISTORY. By F. Marion Crawrorp. With 30 Photo- 

gravure Plates after Drawings by JosEPpH PENNELL, and 200 

Illustrations in the Text by the same Artist. 2 vols. Extra 

crown 8vo. 

New Edition of RULERS OF THE SOUTH with a 
New Title. 


SICILY AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
S8vo. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


LECTURES ON THE EARLY HIS- 


TORY OF THE KINGSHIP. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., 
Author of The Golden Bough. 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
New Work by the Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.”’ 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[ Shortly. 


VOLUME V. READY SHORTLY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By W. J. Courruore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. V.  8vo. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV. 103. net each. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. By 
H. STANLEY JEvons, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Economic Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


Complete List of Announcements post-free on appiication. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 
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- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Now in Course of Publication. 


The Montezuma Edition 


| 
| 
OF THE WORKS OF | 
| 


| WILLIAM HICKLING 
PRESCOTT 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 


Price £13 15s. net. 


22 vols. Svo. 


Of this edition, 12 vols. are already published, and 
the remaining 10 will follow with the least possible | 
delay. The paper, printing, and illustrations are of the 
highest possible excellence, and no expense has been | 
spared to make the book a veritable triumph of book- 
making. As there are only 100 copies for sale in 
England, early application is necessary. 
This edition not only contains the notes of the late 
John Foster Kirk, who was Prescott’s secretary, and 
revised the later editions of his work, but it has also — 
been re-edited by Dr. Wilfred H. Munro, who has . 
i devoted himself for years to the study of the Reforma- | 
tion period—the era most closely connected with the 
subjects of Prescott’s Works. He has embodied in his | 
| notes the additional light which the historical research 
of the last half-century has shed on the events treated | 
of by Prescott. 
The illustrations are 110 in number, and are full-page 
y photogravures engraved and printed in Paris by the | 
. Goupil process in monochrome. They are on India | 


paper. 
Now Ready. 


MONTAIGNE. 


BY 
EDWARD DOWDEN, 


Being the First Volume of a New Series 


Price 6s: net. 


ENTITLED 
i 
: French Men of Letters. 


It is the aim of the publishers that this series shall 
do for French Literature what John Morley’s ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series has done so well for English 

| 


} Literature. Each volume will comprise an exhaustive 
biographical and critical study of its subject, by the 
| writer best fitted for the task of presentation. The 
general editor is Dr. A. Jessup. Vol. I., containing | 
‘** Balzac,” by Ferdinand Brunetiére, will, be ready 

shortly. 


London: 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


‘THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH. 


| Sir Gibbie. 


Hurst Blackett’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


By GItLBert 
bet as Author of “* Two Rolling Stones in Japan.” Ilhrstrated with Drawings 
by H. J. "Encet Terzi. Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. net. 


TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. By Joun 
Bootn, S — Correspondent to the Graphic in Macedonia in r904. 

wish numerous Iilustrations from by the Author, and Four Coloured 
Pictures. Demy Price ros. 6d. net 


WITH TOGO: the Story of Seven Months’ Active 
Service under his Soames ad. By H. C. Serrincs Wricut. In 1 volume, 
Fm 8vo. With Iilustrations 4 the Author. Price ros. 6d. net. Third 

ition. 


HUMOURISTS OF THE PENCIL. ByL.G. 


Hammerton. Contaicing Reproductions of the work of most of the Humo- 
rous Artists of the Day. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 


[Next week, 


FROM TOKYO To TIFLIS. Uncensored 


Letters from the War. By F. McKewnzig, Special Correspondent of the 
Mail. In volume. 8vo. With Illustrations, Plans, and a Map. 
7s. net. 


IN REMOTEST BAROTSELAND, from the 


Victoria Fall to the Source of the Zambesi. By Colonel Coun Harvinc, 
C.M.G., Acting Ad of Bar d. Inrvolume. Demy 8vo. 
numerous Mlestrations from Photographs taken on the Journey. ros. 6d. net. 


ZA NZIBA R IN CONTEMPORARY 


ES. By R. N. Lyng. volume. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illus- 
7s. 6d. net. 


LHASA. SEconpD Epition. By Percivat Lanpon. 
ww ready, in 2 volumes. With all the Original Illustrations, and the new 
Often Survey of Lhasa and Neighbourhood. £2. 2s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. By 


H. Fowrer, Author of “‘ The World and Winston.” 1 volume. 
Edition. 


_FORTUNE’S CAP. By Mary E. Mann, Author 


of ** Olivia's Summer,” &c. 1 volume. 6s. 


THE FATAL RING. By Dick Donovan, Author 


of “‘ The Scarlet Seal,” &c. 1 volume. 6s. net. 


A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP, By Am 


Campripce, Author of The Devastators,” &c. 1 volume 6s. L¥ert week. 


MISTRESS OF THE ROBES. by 


H. Burcuett, Author of “‘ My Lady of the Bass,” &c. 1 volume. 


THE SECRET OF THE LEBOMBO. 


Bertram Mirrorp, Author of “ Dorrien of Cranston,” &c. 1 volume. 


(Oct. 23 
THE SHOW-MAN. 


By the Author of “The 
Views of Christopher,” &c. 1 volume. 6s. {ln November. 


By 
6s. 


IDLE IDEAS IN 1905. 


Author of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” 
In 1 volume. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By JeRoME K. JEROME, 
‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” @c. 


DR. GEO. MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


David Elginbrod. ' Satted with Fire. 
Robert Faiconer. Alec Forbes of 
Howglen. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Seqeves a Modern Won by Waiting. 
Englishman. | A Hardy 


We Iwo. 
Knight Errant. To Right the Weong- 
| In Spite of All. 


in the Golden Days. 
In a new artistic binding, each 1 vol. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Hurst & Brackett, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 
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Mr. Murray's New Books 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. By the 


Military Correspondent of the 7imes. With 10 Photogravure Portraits 
and 38 specially prepared Maps. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE & GROUCHY’S 
RETREAT. By W. Hype Ketty, R.E. With Maps. Demy &vo. 
$s. net. 


A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 
AND AFTER. The Life of the Countess Reden, from Diaries, Letters, 
&c., hitherto unpublished. By ELEonore Princess Reuss. Authorised 
translation by Mrs. CHaRLes Epwarp BarretT-LENNARD and M. W. 
Horer. With an Introductory Note by Rovert S. Rarr. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy &vo. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. THE HON. 
SIR ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G., C.B., C.1.E., Colanel 
Commandant of Royal Engineers, By Colonel R. H. 
Vetcn, R.E., C.B. With a Preface by Colonel Sir G. SyoENHAM CLARKE, 
K.C.M.G., late Governor of Victoria. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
155. net. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS: Letters of 
Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Head-quarters of the 
King of Prussia, 1870-71. Translated from the French by J. L. BAsHrorp, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. rss. net. [Wow Ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL 
SMILES, LL.D. Edited by THomuas Mackay, Author of the “ Life of 
Sir John Fowler.” With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE CENTRAL TIAN SHAN MOUN- 
TAINS. 1902, 1903. By Dr. Gorrrriep MerzeacHer. Published under 
the Authority of the Royal Geographical Society. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A NEW ANNUAL. 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 
1905 (First Issue), covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. By Joun Horr 
ScHoo.inG. With about 250 Tables and Diagrams. os. 6d. net. 

[ Now Ready. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. By 


Laurence Housman, Author of “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” 
6s. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN, as treated 
by Homer, Goethe and others. By Dr. Evcene Oswatp, M.A., Secretary 
to the English Goethe Society. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. ros. 6d. [Just out. 


CHINA AND RELIGION. By Epwarp Harper 
PARKER, M.A. (Manc.), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, 
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A CERVANTIC CELEBRATION. 


‘“‘The Life of Cervantes.’ By Albert F. Calvert. 
London: Lane. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


O one would attack (I thought) a ‘“ Life of 
Cervantes” in this, his tercentenary year, without 
possessing great scholarship. Men, here in England, 
such as Major Hume and Mr. James Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
both have had their say. In Spain a host of scholars, 
with Menendez y Pelayo at their head, had poured their 
learning out. From Germany sesquipedalian writers 
not a few had engineered their sentences verb-ter- 
minated. Bohemia, Paphlagonia, with Roumania, and 
the cities of the coast about Boeotia (has it a sea 
coast?) had each and every one furnished its ‘‘ Life”, 
its ‘* Study” or its ‘‘ Appreciation” of Cervantes or his 
immortal work. Lastly (‘‘despues del baile”, as we 
may say when treating of things Spanish) comes Mr. 
Calvert, with a well-illustrated and tastefully bound 
‘*Miracles and Life” (the margins ample, and the 
whole book well printed and well groomed), done at the 
Bodley Head. 

Passion o’ me, whatever shall I do? I thought, being 
“no scholerd”, and profane, as we may say, to the 
nice points of criticism which the case required. What 
knew I of editions, texts, ‘‘fe de errata”, of the rare 
copy printed at Zaragoza which has the eighty-seventh 
page sewn upside down. Nought knew I, God is wot, 
of colophons, of tailpieces, of founts of type, of 
quality of inks and paper, or of watermarks. 

These things were all essential, as I knew, for a 
reviewer who respects himself, and does not wish 
to be accounted dunce. True I had read ‘ Don 
Quixote’’, as a prince of literature, had wandered, 
with the Knight, with Sancho following us, in Estre- 
madura cork woods, and through sierras where the 
wild thyme and sweet germander scented the air, and 
where the country is unchanged since first its Maker, 
resting the seventh day, pronounced it beautiful. 
‘*Good” was what Moses put into His mouth, or 
what the first translators of the Book conceived the 
Hebrew meant, but ‘‘ beautiful” in this particular in- 
stance far better suits the case. But this was naught, 
so, lighting up a cigarette, I nursed the matter, seeing 
my own deficiency more clearly with every puff of 
smoke. You see I did not care a single piece of eight 
when first the book was printed, so that it once had 
got into the world. I knew no lore about the writer’s 
private life, nor cared to know it. Whether he was, 
as Mr. Watts would have us think, what Scottish 
preachers used to call ‘‘the moral man”, or if, as 
others tell us, he was a sort of Jack Ashore amongst 
the petticoats, to me was all the same. A thousand 
times I cursed the pretty little ‘‘ Life”, damning and 
banning it most heartily, hoping it soon would have 
its place ‘‘in every library ” ; be read by bluestocking's, 
the colour of whose hose would form a harmony with 
its nice smooth pink canvas covers gold-tooled (I think 
they call it) and with ‘‘ John Lane” so snugly peeping 
out, just at the bottom of the back. Just at the blackest 
instant of despair the maid-of-all-work ushered in a 
friend. He tramped along the passage of the flat to the 
dear dog-hole looking out on roofs I call ‘‘ my library”. 
Of course I had not rightly heard his name, and as it 
was neither Smith nor Brown, nor anything which an 
East-ender can pronounce, or that a man with ears 
accustomed to the sound of English as it is spoken by 
the greater portion of our race can hope to struggle 
with, I looked a social ‘‘ Eureka”, though being fully 
dressed I had no occasion to rush out after the fashion 
of old Archimedes, in a dressing-gown, which I feel sure, 
being a literary man, was how he ran into the street. 

A most illustrious Cervantic scholar was my visitor, 
aman to whom editions and the like are as his life’s 
blood, and one who scents an error in the text as readily 


‘as an Australian blackfellow sees tracks upon the sand. 


I trembled for the book, which before his arrival had 
seemed to me a scripture written for our learning, but 
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which after the slighting way he took it up, fluttering 
the leaves, and pshawing loudly, became as it were but 
a mere bird taken by the fowler, so bright, so innocent 
(and in this case so red) and soon to lie a miserable 
mass of dragyled feathers on the ground. ‘‘ Give me 
a cigarette”, he said, ‘‘and whisky”. I thought that 
was bad, therefore to please him, for I had quite begun 
to like the waiting miserable book, brought forth some 
old ‘‘ Glen Grant” (she is the finest whisky in the 
world), and a Brazilian cigarette, black, oily, and 
wrapped neatly in a maize leaf, mystic, wonderful. 

He mixed a mighty jorum (Cervantic scholars shun 
not the Pierian, or any other reasonable spring) and 
struck a match upon my Morris wall-paper, and then 
took up his tale. 

** Zounds "—I feel certain it was zounds he said— 
‘* this fellow is no scholar”. 

I feared as much by certain ‘‘pishes”, ‘‘ damns” 
and monstrous Spanish oaths with much of garlic in 
them, which he had thundered as he dashed off some 
notes upon a sheet of writing-paper. 1 ventured 
timidly, ‘‘ The Bodley Head . . . surely from such an 
august cranium nothing but wisdom and good scholar- 
ship can come... . The Bodley Head... I'm 
sure. ...” 

But he, in the full fury of the scholar’s rage against 
an error in the text, cut me off short. ‘I tell you”, 
he rejoined, ‘‘ this work”—you should have seen his 
face as he ground out “ this work” between his teeth— 
‘*is stuffed as full of errors as an egg of meat, besides 
it is a paraphrase on one Fitzmaurice Kelly, whom the 
author quotes on every page... a thing of shreds 
and patches”’. His wrath was terrible to see. ‘* What 
has the poor man done?” I said . . . because you see 
the book had now become a thing, so to speak, of my 
own, and in my feeble way I like to find out beauties 
in a book, and not by stringing out a rope of blemishes 
confound an author, and at the same time write myself | 
down uncharitable, for charity suffereth a considerable 
time, as he of Tarsus said. 

‘* Write just what I tell you”, he replied, and I, as | 
hypnotised as is a bird in presence of a snake, took up | 
my pen and wrote all that ensues, and have not set it | 
down in malice, although the scholar cared nothing for | 
estimation. No, not the fig of Spain. 

All that comes now I wrote as in a dream, and act- | 
ing as it were by thought suggestion, or as an idiot 
gazing in a crystal ball, by virtue of the crystal (I sup- 
pose), sets forth much wisdom . . . for wisdom as we | 
know is commonly enunciated either by fools or babes. 

‘* Upon page 1 your author says” (I feebly protested | 


| 
| 


that I had not collaborated in the book or had a royalty 
upon the sale of it... but all to no intent) ‘‘he 
says Cervantes is analogous with Spanish literature. 
Perhaps he means representative, but never mind.” I 
did not. ‘Tirso de Malina should be Tirso de Molina. 
Spain’s military glory gemmed with such names as 
Boabdil. Now what the devil does he mean?” Again 
I knew not. ‘‘Cervantes may not rank equal with 
Balzac, your man observes.” My man, eh? ‘ Another 
cigarette . . . this on page 2. Why may not Cervantes 
rank equal with Balzac?” I gave it up. ‘‘ And who is 
Edmund Spencer?” he remarked. ‘‘ No one has ever 
thought Cervantes was a poet”, my Frankenstein 
went on; ‘‘ but here your man says, Navarrete regards 
him as among the most celebrated poets of the nation. | 
What Navarrete says is this (‘‘ Vida de Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra”, Madrid, 1819, page 279) that 
Pedro Padilla ‘habiendo compuesto una cancion 4 San 
Francisco y suplicado 4 varios amigos escribiesen otras 
composiciones en todo del mismo santo, las incluzé en 
su Jardin Espiritual, impreso en 1584, manifestando 
eran de algunos de los famosos poetas de Castilla’. 
What has all this to do in Allah’s name with poor 
Cervantes?” ‘* Don’t ask me”, I faltered, in a trance, 
for I had never even heard of Navarrete, and hoped 
that he was damned. 

“Page 3", he thundered, family which traced its 
origin back to the tenth century. This is what Mendez 
Silva said, but he was as you know ”—-Ah me, I had not 
heard of him—‘‘a most accomplished liar, and could 
give points to William of Malmesbury, Roger of 
Huntingdon, Blind Harry, Wyntoun or any of the lot.” 


| 


I had sat silent, as a leech upon the mud, when he | 


had spoken in dispraise of William and of Roger, mere 
Southron folk who never told the truth, but my blood 
rose to hear him so miscall Blind Harry, and as to 
Wyntoun, I began to take a parable in hand. No. 
chance however when a man is fairly mounted on his 
rocking horse, he did not deign to notice me except in 
passing to observe, ‘‘ the Scotch were always liars” 
and returned full cry to Silva. ‘‘ Cervantes further 
was an apothecary”, he said, ‘‘his grandfather held 
a small post as manager of the Osuna properties, 
and we can go no further back in the great writer's 
genealogy”. I sighed, being a Scotsman and attached 
to pedigrees, but gave the matter up, discreetly not. 
knowing anything about the case. ‘‘Upon page 4 
he says his baptismal registrar . . . Your man cannot 
write English . . . discovered in 1748. This appears 
strange, for the man must have been as old as 
was Methusaleh, because Cervantes happened to be . 
born in 1547. Besides, the whole thing is a blunder. 
What did occur was this. In 1748 or ’49, Juan de 
Yriarte found the baptismal certificate of Cervantes, 
quoted in a book which had been printed in 1581. He 
told Sarmiento, who hunted the thing up in the year 
1752, and then it was found by Agustin Martino and 
Manuel Martinez Pinzarrén. Upon page 4”—‘‘ Don’t 
say my man”, I hastily shot in—‘‘I find Saint Mary the 
Creator. Whoin Gehenna can she be? The baptismal 
register was found in the church of Santa Maria la 
Mayor, and still remains there. 

‘* Again upon page 5 Cervantes is alleged to have 
spent two years at Salamanca. This is an error, for he 
was never at a college in his life . . . but what is 
accuracy ? for on page 7 he avers that Acquaviva’s pass- 
port to return was made out on 2 December, 1568. 
No, Acquaviva was not acardinal at the time. He got 
his hat in 1570.” My head fair dirled as we say in 


_N.B., but my tormentor still had a hot scent and 


followed it. ‘* Why does your”—but here I struck 
in with an oath—‘‘say that Cervantes’ countrymen 
have proudly styled him El manco de Lepanto? The 
phrase el manco is applied by Cervantes to himself in 
the preface to ‘ Persiles y Sigismunda’, in the follow- 
ing words ; ‘Si Si, este es el manco sano, el famoso* 
todo, el escritor alegre, y finalmente el regocijo de tas 
musas.’ 

‘*On page 13 Cervantes is averred to have set sail in 
August 1575. This is not so, the date was 20 Sep- 
tember. It matters nothing, for on the same page the 
author says that the fleet was attacked close to the 
Spanish coast. Cervantes ought to know, and he 
observes in ‘La Espafiola Inglesa’, that the attack 
took place close to Marseilles, off Les Trois Maries, and 
the fact is confirmed in ‘ The Life of Bishop Diego de 
Amaza’... I fear I weary you.” He did not in the 
least, only amazed me, for | wondered how in God's. 
name he kept his learning in his head. Then the 
miserable man began again. ‘‘ Even the illustrations are 
inaccurate”—‘‘Asto the drawing ?’’I interjected. ‘‘ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ as tothe dates.° Upon page 20, the illustration 
gives the date of the unlucky writer’s death as 1618; 
all the world knows it was in 1616. 

‘What in the name of Cupid is an ‘ affairé’ with a 
lady ?” ‘‘Isit too scandalous to mention ?”’ I asked him 
timidly. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool”, he said, ‘‘ you and your 
man will drive me epileptic. It is not true Cervantes 
was in the Portuguese campaign as I see stated upon 
page 26, and for this reason, which you had better write 
if you love accuracy. Cervantes was not ransomed 
from Algiers until September the 19th. He sailed from 
Spain, 24 October (1580). The Duke of Alba routed © 
the Portuguese at Alcantara on August the 15th, so 
that the whole campaign was over two months before 
Cervantes returned from Africa. Lope de Vega does 
not say Cervantes served in Portugal. What he does 
say is that he fought at the Terceiras. Does the writer 
think these islands can be seen from Lisbon, or are . 
close upon the coast? But it is all the same, on every © 
page I find either misspelling or misstatements of the 
facts. Erasten (page oo) hoa be Erastro. Lefraco 
(32) Lefrasco and Austiruela, Austriuela, Jean, Juan, 
Ruffo, Rufo, and Virves, Virués, Anendeno, Avendars, 
Montaluon, Montalban, with much more of the sort.” 

He paused and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, then again took up the censorship. ‘‘ Had 
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it not been for the ‘affairé’ I should have thought 
‘Theatre Francaise’ on page 38 was a mere lapsus 
calami, but with the former lapsus in my mind it looks 
as if the writer of the book thought the word ‘‘ théatre” 
was a lady of some sort. 

‘* But not content with French, when he quotes Spanish 
he quotes it wrongly. For instance on page 99 I find 
‘the third Figueroa’, which instantly reminds one of 
Victor Hugo’s celebrated ‘ Le Premier du Quatriéme’ 
for ‘ Firth of Forth’. Can it be that he thinks ‘ Tercio’ 
and ‘Tercero’ are the same? Naturally, ‘El Tercio 
de Figueroa’ means the regiment of Figueroa ; but this 
will do for merely verbal slips. 

‘*Two criticisims more and I have done. Upon 
page 50 it is said, in reference to ‘Don Quixote’ and 
its effect upon the publication of romances, ‘The 
publication of such romances suddenly ceased.’ This 
is not so at all. They had been going out of fashion for 
some time before Cervantes wrote and not a single 
romance of chivalry was published at Madrid during 
the whole of the reign of Philip II. 

‘*T now turn to the proverbs and find amongst the 
proverbs of Cervantes the following : ‘The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom’, and ‘If the blind 
lead the blind both are in danger of falling into the ditch.’ 
Now though the Inquisition no doubt stopped Cervantes 
from reading the Bible in the vernacular, no such a bar 
comes in the way of the author of the book, and it is 
strange he does not seem to know from where these 
proverbs come. 

‘*Look here my friend”, he said, ‘‘ your author has 
produced a book which for inaccuracy and for futility 
has had no equal for a considerable time. To write 
about Cervantes, one ought at least to know some 
Spanish, and have a view of some kind of one’s own. 
As to the slipshod style, I do not say a word, it is the 
fashion, and style in England, in some way quite 
unaccountable, to me, is somehow thought to be 
immoral. But it is most emphatically a bad book”. He 
wrung my hand and lit another cigarette, went to 
the door, and as he held the handle in his hand turned 
round and said, ‘‘Ah, yes, I almost had forgotten, 
Opposite page 138 appears a synopsis of the editions of 
‘Don Quixote’. Well, this is taken from Leopoldo 
Rius, without acknowledgment. That this is so this 
fact explains. Rius’ first volume appeared in 1895, 
and he naturally stops at that date. Why does the 
author of this present ‘ Life’ exactly imitate him? 
Does he suppose no further editions of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
have appeared since then, or what—eh?”. I said 
dejectedly I did not know, and the door closed upon 
my Frankenstein. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS APOLOGETIC. 


‘The Reconstruction of Belief.” By W. H. Mallock. 
Chapman and Hall. 1905. 12s. net. 


Tes volume may be said to form the third part of 
an apologetic trilogy. ‘‘ Religion as a Credible 
Doctrine ” and the philosophical novel, ‘‘ The Veil of the 
Temple”, were the two preliminary or introductory 
stages. They were mainly critical and interrogative ; 
this purports to be positive and constructive. No one 
can doubt the sincerity of Mr. Mallock’s motive. He 
is alive to the signal difficulties of all religious apology 
to-day; and the defiance of scientific determinism, 
which denies all purpose in creation, all freedom in the 
creature, appears to him but faintly and inconclusively 
opposed by the clerical assailant, as he seeks in faulty 
details for a weak spot in the harness, and by the 
Idealist philosopher, who professes to carry mechanism 
into a higher sphere as a subordinate not as a tyrant. 
His standpoint is neither authority nor ‘laws of 
thought,” but use. Indeed Mr. Mallock may be 
claimed as an independent ally of that new phase of 
philosophy which has lately attempted to come a little 
nearer to the needs of life. In a sense, he is a 
pragmatist ; and as it is quite clear no other test is 
likely to be popular in a democratic and utilitarian age, 
it behoves us to read these volumes carefully and apart 
from traditional dogmatism or preconception ; for the 


old methods of attack and defence have lost their hold 
and the pretensions of a New Apologetic deserve to be 
carefully examined, if we are not to be left (as seems 
only too likely) to mere subjective emotion. 

Instead of trying to find a precarious place for theism 
in the extreme verge of an evolutionary process, instead 
of petty fault-finding with the still doubtful points of 
the scientific system (which is gradually gathering the 
whole development into the net of Necessity), let us 
try a new method. Here is the first axiom : ‘‘ Civilised 
human life loses all meaning without ‘ theistic belief’, 
and no suggestible substitute is able to take its place.” 
Here we are dealing with matters perfectly intelligible 
to the plain man: it is no longer a question of dog- 
matic or intellectual consistency, to be discussed in 
the study or expounded in the pulpit. Religion has 
been an essential factor in the development of Western 
civilisation ; and its overthrow means the decay of the 
whole fabric. No one has exposed with more ruthless 
severity the claims of its pretended substitutes. Here 
(as in the previous volumes) the author disposes of the 
shallow sentiment which still in a godless and meaning- 
less world professes to admire the ‘‘ beauty of holiness ” 
and to retain the self-sacrifice of the Christian ideal 
while rejecting its doctrinal basis. It may be that we 
shall still have to listen to piteous appeals from Scien- 
tific Dualists, like Huxley ; but after the plain words of 
Mr. Mallock, the honest thinker will find no difficulty 
in ruling them out at once, in asking of the student of 
fact to confine himself strictly to the sequence of 
phenomena, the mere passionless survey of ethical 
systems. 

Almost the only thing which is taken for granted 
by this impartial critic of our latter-day thought is 
the superior value and genuine worth of our civilisa- 
tion. We suffer perhaps to-day from a contrite 
reaction from exuberant rationalism. Instead of con- 
fining the thought and counsels of the Eternal to a 
‘* dialectical idyll on the shores of the Mediterranean ”’, 
instead of seeking in nineteenth-century constitu- 
tionalism the sovereign cure for all political and social 
ills, we are apt to pour contempt on those institutions 
which seem only to heighten the extent and intensity of 
human misery or inequality, and to look anywhere else 
but to European ideals for the remedy of our disease. 
Mr. Mallock is by nature a conservative and does not 
admit that we have left the lines of true progress. His 
book is an appeal to all who wish to retain and to amend, 
rather than to pull down, our time-worn structure. It 
is difficult to see what answer could be made to his 
axiom that theistic belief is indispensable to society. 
The ‘‘onus probandi” rests with those unhistoric 
visionaries, who can never be trusted to remodel the 
future because they know nothing of the past. If we 
only will grant that the present scheme is worth pre- 
serving (and there are many who can and will join issue 
at once), then we must keep our faith, ‘‘a religion having 
for its object a conscious and responsive Deity and a free 
personality on man’s side for its subject, capable of 
some reasonable communion with the supreme principle 
which is its source”. Here is his minimum of religious 
credenda. With the modern impositions, cosmic emo- 
tion, the thrill of the infinite, surrender to Universal Law 
(masquerading by a dextrous jugglery as Universal Lore) 
he will have nothing to say; perhaps he has already 
said enough in his books, starting from ‘‘ The New 
Republic” and ‘‘ The New Paul and Virginia”. Every 
person who refuses to take refuge from fate and a 
world empty of hope and purpose in a mystical senti- 
mentality, must admire the coolness and the convincing 
effect of this unsparing criticism of modern substitutes 
for religion. 

And now for Science, against which ‘‘as at present 
understood and interpreted” he invokes “ civilisation 
in its corporate capacity as a world-witness”. He is 
impatient with those who try to deny the efficacy of 
Science, ‘‘ common knowledge developed”’, in its own 
sphere; but, in return, he insists that Science shall 
not stray beyond this department and shall always be 
true to the initial axioms of cautious circumspection 
with which it starts. With good reason he derides 
the attempt to stay at a single primeval moment the 
fleeting of phenomena, closely linked as cause and effect. 
The attenuated homogeneous vapour out of which our 
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world arises is an arbitrary figment, and less con- 
ceivable (if there are degrees in this) than the Carpenter- 
Creator, to which Creationism sometimes recurs. He 
dwells at great length, but with clearness and success, 
upon the unfolding of the already implicit ; the homo- 
geneity disappears as untenable ; what is subsequently 
brought to light is there all the time. Everyone is 
familiar with this objection to materialism ; thought and 
goodness cannot be by-products of an accidental system, 
we feel instinctively ; and many have already surrendered 
the title, because matter, big with such tremendous 
results, is strictly matter no longer, in any intelligible 
sense. The evolutionist tries to seize and to stereotype 
an impossible resting-place in the world of unceasing 
change ; it is homogeneous (as he acutely says) only 
“spectacularly”; it is conditioned by all that went 
before ; it is pregnant with all subsequent issue ;—and 
this is the crowning error, to simplify and to isolate 
such an imaginary moment so as to get that starting- 
point which is beyond human intelligence to conceive. 
For Mr. Mallock is profoundly convinced of the neces- 
sary limits of our Science. Neither the extravagant 
pretensions of the Idealist (to whom human and divine 
mind are interchangeable), nor the dogmatic assurance 
of Science outside its own sphere finds any favour 
with him. Every definition of the commonest object 
pushes us up into a region of bewildering contradiction. 
The tissue of things is absurdity ; everywhere we find 
solution or understanding compels the acceptance of 
alternatives which are both inconceivable. And, to 
give one signal example, the notion of a personal yet 
infinite Deity demands no 


| knowing it, is also an upholder of the Double Truth, 
_ dear to speculators in the Middle Ages. He is clear 
| that the pure intellect lands one only in contradictories ; 
he knows and feels that life is not thought. Side by 
side, without allowing one to interfere with the other, 
we can (or rather must) hold parallel lines of different 
_ truths, which never meet. To say that this is im- 


| possible is to deny the commonest experience of every- 


day life ; to say that it implies an insult to reason is to 
mistake the complex nature of man; for without such 
a compromise reason itself cannot exist. 


POT-BOILERS ON WALES. 


‘*A Book of South Wales.” By S. Baring Gould. 
London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


‘Beautiful Wales.” Painted by Robert Fowler. 
Described by Edward Thomas. London: Black. 
1905. 20s. net. 


reater effort than any other | 


purely scientific axiom (though this may be indis- | 


pensable to the development of knowledge and the uses 
of life). On every side the shortest excursion lands us 


not merely in the unknown but in the inconceivable ; | 


and while the humbler term Agnostic has been claimed 
and perverted by a school of acrimonious partisans, no 
one in recent times has so clearly shown the profound 
truth which underlies the name. This entire section is 


roused into life and interest by the constant use of con- | 


having apparently not the power 

to describe their own country, for the last two 
centuries certain Englishmen have essayed the task, 
and their productions in modern times obtain fulsome 
notices from the English and Welsh press. For the 
most part however these modern books contain very 
little except certain historical jottings, most of which 
have already appeared in volumes published in the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century. Few indeed of 
these modern writers know anything of the language, 
history or religion of the country they describe (except 
what they have crammed up for the purposes of their 
self-imposed tasks) and consequently a good book on 
Wales is still to seek. 

It is in Mr. Baring Gould’s favour that he is at least 
His purpose, he tells us, is to 


| give the visitors in South Wales some idea of the 


crete illustration, and apt and humorous metaphor and © 


simile, which shows our author not as a strict scientist, 
philosopher, theologian, but as a man of the world who 
for practical purposes wants to find a working com- 
promise between the disputants who wrest and rend 
modern life. 

For meantime we must live ; and although the pes- 
simist will return the cynical answer of the French 
judge that he cannot see the need, the average type will 
not let existence slip out of his grasp so easily. The 
final answer is not merely a repetition of a familiar 
Kantian distinction, but is the thought which underlies 
all earnest speculation to-day. Yet Mr. Mallock con- 
trives in that pleasant style of his to give it new force : 
‘‘The answer is that the intellect is incompetent to 
solve the contradiction, but is nevertheless competent 
with its eyes open, to disregard it”. This is a re- 
statement of the time-long problem of faith and reason, 
of the speculative and the practical attitude to life. 
Very few are aware of the slenderness of the certain 
evidence on which they take action ; of the pedantry of 
the explicit motive which is invented and formulated after 
the act is done. Modern thought, being still without 
knowing it strictly Christian, is steeped in teleology, even 
when it protests against this superstition. Spencer 
with his odd championship of the beneficent purpose of 
a rarefied nebula, ‘‘ 1 for one admit no such vice in the 
constitution of things”; and again, “It is not for 
nothing that a man has in him sympathies and repug- 
nance ” :—Huxley with his puritanic virtue, his strange 
dualist appeal to combat the cosmic process (presumably 
with weapons which itself supplies) :—the modern inde- 
pendent ethical teacher who believes that specific 
Christian qualities can survive the overthrow of their 
dogmatic reasonableness and flourish equally in an 
entirely different atmosphere :—such are the incon- 
sistencies which Mr. Mallock alone of present writers 
has exposed. And he is doing good service not only to 
the cause of religious apology, but to society, and 
above all, to truth, which has suffered long and much 
from the timidity of Science to push its conclusions to 
logical issue. 

r. Mallock, in some ways a pragmatist without 


| 

| 
modest in his claims. 


He does 
not however (as we shall endeavour to show) possess 
enough all-round knowledge for such a task. No 


| history of the country in which they travel. 


| doubt he has considerable archeological acquaintance 
| with Wales and knows many things concerning Welsh 


saints. If he had given more time to the subject, 
he might have turned out a valuable book on Welsh 
hagiology and Welsh folklore. The volume that he 
has produced indeed contains much interesting and 
amusing but often inaccurate and occasionally irrelevant 
information. There are also grave omissions. If used 
with discretion however it may be of some use to the 
tourist. 

Mr. Gould commences his wandering in the ancient 
kingdom of Gwent (alias Monmouthshire), and Mon- 
mouthshire he rightly includes among the Welsh 
counties, for though it was converted into English 
shire ground by an act of Henry VIII., historically and 
poetically it has ever remained part of Wales, and in 
modern times legislation has for educational purposes 
reincorporated it with the Principality. Striguil or 
Chepstow on the river Wye with its memories of 
Fitz-Osbornes, De Clares, and in a later time of Martin 
the regicide here claims his attention. Presently a 
mention of Caerleon leads to a digression on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and King Arthur. Geoffrey he writes down 
as the prince of liars, and refuses all historical value to 
his farnous work. Mr. Baring Gould may live to regret 
this rash dogmatism. Some modern scholars certainly 
believe that there is a good deal of valuable historical 
matter buried in Geoffrey’s deathless romance. In the 
next chapter our tour in Monmouthshire is continued. 
We have a few words on Caerleon, some jottings on 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Dafydd ap Gwilym and 
a graphic account of Frost and of some of the other 
Newport Chartists. The third chapter concludes the 
survey of this county. We have a look at Abergavenny, 
the scene of the worst of all the villanies of De Braose, 
at Raglan with its memories of the cavalier Marquess 
of Worcester and the great seventeenth-century siege, 
and at Monmouth famous for its associations with the 
romancer Geoffrey, and merry Prince Hal. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the Gwlad 
Morgan otherwise Glamorganshire. To Mr. Gould its 


eponymous hero was Morgan Hén, who bore rule here 
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in the tenth century; more probably he was Morgan 
Bule, a sixth-century ancestor of that prince. The fate 
of the last of the princes of Morganwg, Iestyn, at the 
hands of his sometime ally the Norman Fitzhammon, is 
told at length. In telling the story our author kills 
Rhys ap Tewdr, Prince of South Wales, in the battle of 
Hirwaun. Subsequently he shows this prince fighting 
in Brecknockshire at a later date, and ends his career 
in the battle on the Yscir. Probably the later state- 
ment is the correct one. Robert Fitzhammon the first 
Norman Lord of Glamorgan left an only child Mabel, 
who was married to Robert of Gloucester, Beauclerk’s 
illegitimate son (the patron of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
whom his contemporaries knew as Robert Consul. 
Something is said of him; but we are not told that 
the men whom he led to fight for his sister the 
Empress-Queen Maud were Welshmen from the land 
of Morgan. From Robert Consul our author turns to 
describe the career of Iolo Morganwg the ‘Old 
Mortality ” of Glamorganshire, and here his English 
readers will find him interesting. 

His account of Cardiff is meagre to a degree. Nota 
word does he say of Llywelyn Bren’s death or Glyndwr’s 
siege. He does not even seem to have heard of the 
University College. Llandaff and Llantwit receive 
more satisfactory treatment, and he grows exciting as 
he traces the wanderings of the poor discrowned butter- 
fly (Edward II.) after his flight from the towers of 
Caerphilly to the hour of his capture by the myrmidons 
of the ‘“‘she wolf” of France in the “hollow of the 
betrayal” on the Rhondda road. The mention of 
Merthyr Tydfil calls forth some biographical detail of 
the Crawshays, Guests and other English pioneers in 
the industrial development of South Wales; details 
which will amuse the public, but hardly we think give 
satisfaction to the descendants of the persons in ques- 
tion. Something is said here also of David Morgan the 
Welsh Jacobite. We should like to have the authority 
for the statement that he paid the hotel expenses of 
Prince Charlie on the march to Derby town. : 

After heme | Glamorganshire we find ourselves in 
real Welsh Wales, to wit in Merlin’s town of Car- 
marthen. We are not told that it was the capital of 
South Wales in the later middle ages, nor is a word 
said of the exploits of Owen Glyndwr or Griffith ap 
Nicholas in the locality. The whole treatment of Towy- 
side is inadequate. Some pretty verses on ‘ Towy 
roaring deeply in his deep-cleft dales” are quoted, but 
of Grongar Hill and Dyer’s poem there is not a word. 
Dynevor leads to a mention of the laws of Howel Dda 
and Llandovery recalls that popular religious poet of the 
seventeenth century, Vicar Prichard, but Abermarlais 
with its tale of Griffith ap Nicholas and Golden Grove 
with its associations with Jeremy Taylor are ignored. 
More unpardonable (and surprising too in a writer who 
has turned out a good story of twelfth-century Wales) 
is the failure to name Kidwelly Castle, seeing that it 
witnessed in history the tragic death of Gwenlian of 
the golden hair, when she led the men of Towyside to 
the fight against the league of the Marcher Lords, and 
the no less tragic fate of the children of Elirdir Ddu in 
romance. Southern or English Pembrokeshire is better 
done, and Manorbier, Carew and Pembroke castles call 
forth many interesting stories. Giraldus Cambrensis 
and his grandmother Nest, the Helen of Wales, interest 
the author considerably. His account however of the 
relations of Nest and Beauclerk are not quite accu- 
rate. Of the Pembrokeshire Flemings in the thirteenth 
century (whom Giraldus described as the pest of the 
land by reason of their deceit and lies) he gives some 
interesting illustrations from a contemporary calendar. 
The following chapter brings him to Welsh Pembroke- 
shire and the valley shrine of Menevia (S. David's). 
The geography and antiquities of the place he knows 
well ; but the general history of the Cathedral is ignored 
and even its distance from Haverfordwest is wrongly 

iven. The same chapter contains the history of Lucy 
alters and an account of the ridiculous raid by the 
French Republicans on Fishguard. 

The ‘* Sweet Shire of Cardigan” next claims our 
attention. Here we have again serious omissions. 
Not a word is said of that arcadian paradise, the vale 
of Ayron. Tregaron is mentioned ; but the interesting 
Welsh politician Henry Richard is ignored. Nor in the 


account of Aberystwith Castle is anything said of its 
famous siege, when Henry of Monmouth and Owen 
Glyndwr met face to face. More surprising is it that a 
writer so interested in superstitions and who writes so 
much here on the Sin-eater and corpse candles should 
have said nothing of the curse that fell on Maesyfelin. 
He does not however forget the adventurous Twm 
Shén Catti, or the Methodist Daniel Rowlands, or the 
‘*matchless Orinda”, and he writes, though rather 
disparagingly, of Lampeter College. Modern Welsh 
opinion will hardly agree with him that Welshmen are 
best educated outside Wales. He states that the college 
has been the nursery of hard-headed somewhat unsym- 
pathetic disputatious Bishops. These have been how- 
ever the principals and not the alumni of the institu- 
tion, and talking of Lampeter dons it is as surprising 
that an Anglican clergyman should have ignored 
Rowland Williams, of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” fame, as 
that a writer on Welsh history should not have re- 
membered the same divine’s drama on Owen Glyndwr. 
The last two chapters are devoted to Brecknockshire 
and Radnorshire. The Brecknockshire chapter has a 
good criticism on Theophilus Jones’ view of the position 
of the Welsh army at the battle on the Yscir already 
mentioned. We read also of the geese of Lake Llan- 
gorse, which acclaim the true Prince of Wales, of the 
noble Priory Church of Brecon, of the house of Gam, 
that produced the man who was at once the traitor 
of Glyndwr’s rising and the Fluellen of Shakespeare’s 
play, of the medieval Dukes of Buckingham, who were 
of course Lords Marcher, and of the greatest glory of 
the county Vaughan the Silurist. There is an account 
of Trevecca where Howel Harris founded an institu- 
tion in the nature of a Calvinistic Methodist monastery. 
The Builth district naturally leads to an account of the 
death of the last native Prince of Wales Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd. The account is unsatisfactory. The battle 
of Llandeilo Fawr did not as stated see the extinction of 
the Welsh army; on the contrary it was a defeat of 
King Edward’s Marcher allies. Similarly Llywelyn’s 
victory at Moel-y-Dun is ignored. The fact is that the 
early part of this war went in favour of the Welsh ; 
Llywelyn’s dash on the Wye was a fine strategic move, 
which if the Prince had escaped from the Llanganten 
dingle might have forced Edward I. to retreat from 
North Wales. We are told that the prince was killed 
in a field of broom. It should have been added that 
since that day no broom has grown at Llanganten. 
Radnorshire gets perfunctory treatment. Its capital 
Presteign is not mentioned, and Llanafan church which 
is placed in this county is in fact in Brecknockshire. 

A word must suffice for ‘‘ Beautiful Wales”. The 
illustrations have some merit ; Anglesea is well done ; 
but other places, Merioneth for instance, would hardly 
be recognised by the natives. Why Mr. Thomas’ dis- 
courses were printed together with the pictures it is 
hard to conceive, as he admits his ignorance of the 
Welsh language, declares that he has not visited or 
will not mention the chief places in Wales, and he 
gives us his Welsh impressions apparently derived 
from some Carmarthenshire village. They are not 
without interest; but the author’s egoism and style 
are irritating, and we may tell his readers that they 
may walk for many a mile on an August night through 
a Welsh valley ere they meet the Kelts whom he 
describes. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OPEN EYE. 


‘* With the Eyes of a Man.” By Hubert Bland. London: 
Laurie. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


HOSE who have read the famous ‘‘ Fabian Essays ” 
will probably remember that one of the most 
brilliant of them, that on ‘‘ The Outlook’’, was the 
work of Mr. Hubert Bland. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Bland has not since that time taken a more promi- 
nent part in the Socialist movement, for the special 
qualities of his mind are those of which that movement 
has stood most in need—a cool head, a clear, realistic 
insight, above all, a strong masculine sanity, which 
might have been a powerful corrective to the fractious 
sentimental feminism which has been and is the vice of 
English Socialism. 
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In the present volume Mr. Bland deals with politics 
only incidentally. ‘‘ With the Eyes of a Man” is a 
collection of miscellaneous essays interspersed with 
conversations and connected with each other only by a 
certain unity of temperament and point of view. The 
essential character of this point of view is not easy to 
define, but it might be described roughly as a daring 
and provocative sanity. His views are often uncon- 
ventional, but they are always sane. Indeed they are 
unconventional because they are so unsparing and 
sometimes almost brutally sane. He attacks institu- 
tions, but it is always in defence of the primal neces- 
sities of man. One cannot imagine him ever giving 
expression to any of those modern views, such as would 
qualify him to be regarded as an advanced thinker, and 
make it impossible for him, if he really believed in 
them, to take part in human affairs for twenty-four 
hours without unparalleled disaster. 

But, while keeping well within the limits of sanity, 
Mr. Bland contrives to give many wholesome shocks 
to the minds of his readers. The spirit of open- 
minded scepticism in which he plays round solemn 
ethical and social ‘issues. will stimulate thought in 
intelligent readers even where it provokes opposition, 
but to stupid people, whether advanced or conservative, 
it will be as a red rag to a bull. ‘‘The philosophy of 
the open eye”, as Mr. Bland himself calls it, is no 
comfortable one for weaklings. Yet it would be most 
unjust to imply that his attitude is either cynical or 
inhuman. . ‘‘ She is the incarnation of worldly wisdom” 
he writes of a character in one of his dialogues “ and 
at the same the perfect expression of Christian charity 
and cultivated tolerance”. This would be no inapt 
description of Mr. Bland himself. He possesses in- 
deed a charity passing the charity of the saint—the 
charity of the genial and experienced worldling. 

The avowed object of Mr. Bland is to see things as 
they really are, and he certainly succeeds in seeing 
some things which the modern world has agreed not to 
see. In an admirable article, for instance, on ‘‘ The 
Sword” he draws attention with incisive force to the 
qjuite undeniable fact that our freedom, our laws, our 
civilisation, everything in fact that we value, has been 
built up by and ultimately rests upon the power of cold 
steel. In these days when there is so much talk about 
the uselessness of ** brute force” and the superiority of 
**moral force” (well defined by Disraeli as consisting 
in *‘ first, enormous lying, second, inexhaustible boast- 
ing, third, intense selfishness’) it is well that we 
should all be reminded of this obvious truth, and it is 
also well that the voice that reminds us of it should 
<ome from that school of political thought which has in 
the past been most infected with Tolstoian futilities. 
The same sane realism enables him to face the eternal 
sex question without illusions, conventional or uncon- 
ventional, and without much regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of sentimentalists whether of the revolutionary 
or of the reactionary school. - 

There is much in this volume to provoke controversy, 
plenty to dissent from as well as plenty to admire. 
Mr. Bland will not perhaps carry all his readers with 
him in his endeavour to prove that the human brain, 
considered as a machine, has not improved since pre- 
historic times, though it must be admitted that his 
argument (the Weismannist doctrine being conceded) 
appears tolerably convincing. Some may question the 
full validity of such statements as that ‘‘ your duty to 
your neighbour consists in just this, in letting your 
neighbour follow his own preferences” as tending to a 
somewhat dangerous individualism. Some may think 
the Oriental fatalism of ‘‘ The Half Way House ” rather 
perilous for a European. But Mr. Bland would pro- 
bably admit that his ‘‘ Observations on the Art of 
Life” are suggestive rather than exhaustive, and as 
suggestions they are well worthy of study. 

We must not Jeave ‘Mr. Bland. without a word in 
commendation of his skill in the rare and difficult art 
of philosophic dialogue. How well the conversations 


in this book are ‘executed only those who read them’ 


can know ; it is not possible for the reviewer to convey 
any adequate idea. We will only draw attention to 
the little sketch called ‘‘A Daughter of Ascalon”, in 
which this form is brought as near perfection as any 
modern writer has brought it. . 


‘secure popularity. 


NOVELS. 


“A Maker of History.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1905. 6s. 


A large class of novel-readers do not care whether a 
story is probable or even possible, provided it is 
exciting, or ingenious, or amusing. ‘‘ John Chilcote, 
M.P.”, for instance, was a success, though it was 
founded on a physical impossibility. From a serious 
point of view, ‘‘A Maker of History” is a tissue of 
absurdities ; but it is a tearing, rollicking story of the 
French secret police, so full of revolvers and motor- 
cars and poisonings and kidnappings that we are 
carried through its chapters at a gallop, “ pishing” 
and ‘‘ pshawing” all the time, but still sorry when we 
come to the end of our breathless ride. A young 
Englishman, who is made out to be extraordinarily 
stupid even for a public schoolboy, witnesses by accident 
a secret meeting between the Kaiser and the Tsar near a 
railway junction in an Austrian forest, and by a friendly 
gust of wind gets possession of a draft secret treaty 
in German, which he stuffs into his pocket. The purport 
of the treaty is of course the destruction of England 
by the two Powers in question ; but the boy being an 
Etonian knows no word of any foreign language. He 
gets back to Paris, witless of his mighty secret, and 
tells a lady whom he talks to at the Café de Montmartre 
of the meeting which he witnessed in the Austrian 
forest. The lady happens to be in the service of the 
French secret police, and the lad is promptly whisked 
off in a motor and kept in hiding for two months. His 
sister, a beautiful young lady, known personally to the 
British Ambassador and his attachés, comes to Paris 
to look for her brother, and is also kidnapped, and 
put away, or rather pressed into the service of the 
political police. For she appears at an English 
country house. under an assumed name with an 
American father in a white wig, who is of course a 
French detective employed to rob the German Minister, 
amongst the guests, of some State papers, which he 
does by nearly murdering a special messenger who had 
brought them down from town and then dashing off 
with the heroine in a motor at sixty miles an hour 
with the host in hot pursuit. There is a rather feeble 
thread of love and jealousy running through the 
book—pathos and passion are not the author’s strong 
point—and there are some quite comic politics at the 
end. It is all nonsense, but it is not boring nonsense. 


‘‘The Man.” By Bram Stoker. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 6s. 


‘The Man” is compact (as Mr. Bram Stoker would 
say) of the most irrational and perverse proceedings of 
individuals, and the most coincident and fortunate 
happenings of fate that the mind of a novelist can 
conceive, who is bent on being original and problematic, 
and on giving his story the happy ending which will 
Mr. Stoker has a solid heavy 
manner of writing, the story lumbers on with abun- 
dance of reflection by the way, reflection which ‘is 
stiffened and strengthened by a kind of lining of 
scientific comparison. Referring to such slight indica- 
tions of sexual feeling as affectionate glances and 
pressures of the hand, he says in his ponderous and 
inappropriate way, ‘‘ These doings, and the recognition 
of them, are down on the bed-rock of our nature. 
Though the glacial detritus of happy or unhappy 
chance, or the volcanic upheaval of passion, or the 


‘slow process of alluvial deposits of experience may 


cover them over and hide them, they ever remain on 


‘the very foundations of our being.” He is extremely 


thoughtful about a number of subjects in a common- 
place way, and is evidently full of theories and expla- 
nations of the working of the human mind. He 
lavishes description of every motive and action of his 
characters, and yet their behaviour seems most strange 


_and unaccountable. , With the exception of the account 


of Stephens’ childhood and of ‘two stirring scenes 
later in the book, the rescue of a child from the sea, 
and a shipwreck, the movement of the story is tedious, 


the thread of narrative seems lost in the flood of 


(Continued on’ page x.) 
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| LAMB. gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
HORACE. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 
New Volumes. Post 8vo. Illustrated, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with Photoe 


gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
VERDI. By A, ViseTTI. 


WAGNER. 
THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo. 7 net in cloth. 3s. net in leather. ‘ 
NEW VOLUMES. 


GESTA ROMANORUM : 


or, Entertaining Moral Stories Invented by the Monks. Translated from the 
Latin, with Prelimi Observations and Copious Notes, by the Rev. 
CHARLES Swan, late Catharine Hall, Cambridge. Revised Edition by 
Wynwarp Hoor M. A., Clare College, Cambridge. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated by ANNA Swanwick, LL.D. Revised Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion and "Bibliography by Kart Beevt, Litt.D., Ph.D., University Reader in 
Germanic, Cambridge. 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with Facsimiles ‘of 
the original Illustrations. 


SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


Edited by Frepertck Rytann, M.A. 
OTHERS 


By WALTER JERROLD. 


By Rev, W. Tuckwett. 


By J. F. Runciman. 
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moralising. Mr. Stoker’s style is pompous and ornate, 
and a little old-fashioned ; he is inclined to ‘‘ show off” 
cheap learning ; he uses ‘‘a fortiori,” ‘‘ prima facie,” 
‘‘con amore,” and ‘‘ Les absents ont toujours tort” 
with the air of a discoverer, and is ever ready with 
little scrapings of scientific information which may 
impress the reader with a suggestion of profundity. 


“The Seventh Dream.” By ‘‘Rita.” London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


This is a collection of three stories by the popular 
writer who calls herself ‘‘ Rita”. All theatrical and 
tawdry in the extreme, they exhibit considerable 
imaginative power. They deal with the subject of 
hypnotism and thought-transference, but although they 
are concerned with mysterious and uncanny subjects 
they have not the capacity for arousing that creepy 
and eerie sensation which is the token of success. 
The characters and situations are so unreal, so uncon- 
vincing that the reader is never carried away. Of the 
three stories ‘‘The Doctor’s Secret” is undoubtedly 
the best and the character of Damaris is well worked 
out. ‘* The Seventh Dream” will not, however, add 
to the reputation of ‘‘Rita” even amongst her most 
ardent admirers. 


‘“‘ Miss Lomax, Millionaire.” By Bessie Parker. London: 
Blackwood. 1905. 6s. 


This is rather a silly little story with a conventional 
plot, but sufficiently brightly and pleasantly told to 
engage attention for an hour or so, if the reader be 
not exacting in his requirements. Angela Lomax, a 
charming and gifted American, wishing to be loved for 
herself alone, masquerades as an exaggeratedly dowdy 
and demure governess, captures the affections of the 
eldest son, is duly dismissed, and finally re-enters the 
family in triumph as a millionaire daughter-in-law, all 
in the most approved novelette fashion. There is a 
little mild humour of the ‘‘ Molly Bawn” type, some 
clever sketches of character, and a slight ineffective 
flavour of sensationalism, but the chief merit of the 
book is its easy natural style, which, if employed on 
better material, should make the author’s next novel a 
popular success. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘‘In Search of El Dorado.” By Alexander Macdonald. London: 
Unwin. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


Admiral Moresby writes an excellent little introduction to 
an excellent account of a gold-seeker’s wanderings. As he says 
“these are true romances—no fiction with its deus ex machina 
at the psychological moment, but the unadorned risks, escapes, 
and failures of adventurers” who to-day as of old go in quest 
of El Dorado. Such men as Mr. Macdonald, Admiral Moresby 
says, assist the evolution of the imperial destiny of the mother- 
land ; they open up the path where others may tread. Inci- 
dentally the mention of New Guinea induces the Admiral to 
give an illustration of the Little Englandism of thirty-three years 
ago. He took it upon himself to hoist the British flag in 
Eastern New Guinea and his chief wanted to know if we had 
not got enough eo pegoeonens already? enough issues to 
sap the strength of Englishmen? enough circumstances where 
there must be subject races alongside the English proprietors 
without putting the Government stamp on a new and demoral- 
ising scheme? Admiral Moresby was in advance of his time— 
as much a pioneer in his way as Mr. Macdonald and his friends. 
As for Mr. Macdonald's story we should frankly doubt its 
veracity if he did not give his assurance that it is a faithful 
record of actual events. In the Klondike under Arctic con- 
ditions, or in Western Australia or New Guinea under tropical 
skies, whether fighting the snow and ice of the one, or facing 
the deserts and native tribes of the other, he has experiences to 
recount which we do not expect to find outside the boy’s adven- 
ture book. He writes admirably and picturesquely, notwith- 
standing his reminder that he knows more of the rifle than the 
pen. His of the gold-miners’, the gum-seekers’, 
and the pearl-fis 
merable illustrations contained in the book. 


“ The Journal to Stella, 1710-1713.” By Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland. London: Bell. 1905. 2s, net. 


This is am addition to the neat and compact little York 
Library. It is to be feared that the interest many people feel 
in “Stella” is due to the belief that her relations with Dean 
Swift were unfortunate. If the world ever comes to grasp the 


ers’ life are as graphic and vivid as the innu- | 


fact that she was a most proper person and that there was 
nothing particularly wrong about the friendship and loves of the’ 
two, Stella’s name will probably be quite forgotten. There is 
little in the “ Journal to Stella” to make it a popular classic: 
Swift could not have boasted with Shakespeare “in black ink 
my love shall still shine bright”. Much of the journal and its 
endearments are rather tedious. Here and there we have 
entertaining pictures of the literary life of the day. There 
are some interesting touches about Congreve, whom latterly 
Swift befriended. It is a pitiable enough picture of the 
wretched genius, nearly blind with cataract and tortured by 
gout, depending on the fickle favour of party politicians, 
Congreve wrote a paper for the “Tatler” deriding wealthy 
parvenus who go to the Herald’s Office to buy a coat of arms, 
“and a set of ancestors at Fleet-ditch”. So it is clear the 
custom, notorious to-day, is not new. 


‘* Wasps, Social and Solitary.” By George W. and Elizabeth 
Peckham. With an Introduction by John Burroughs. 
Westminster: Constable. 1905. 5s. 


This is a very close, at times almost painfully close, study of 
the habits of various species of American wasps, ammophila, 
pelopzus and others. Mr. Burroughs who introduces the book 
speaks of its “patient, exact and loving observation”. We 
agree it is, but are rather surprised at the confession of such a 
well-known American field naturalist that before reading the 
volume he “looked upon insects as perfect automata, and all 
of the same class as nearly alike as the leaves of the trees or 
the sands of the beach”. Surely one has not to observe insects 
very long or even closely to notice the great variety of 
habits and instincts which exists in their strange terrible world. 
This book reminds one of Fabre’s work. It is not so well 
written, but its information is quite as curious and close as 
Fabre’s, and we should say as trustworthy. 


‘‘ Twenty Years Ago.” By Edmund Downey. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1905. 6s. net. 

Mr. Downey gives his work as sub-title “ A book of anecdote 
illustrating literary life in London”. We cannot pretend to be 
greatly interested by the men of letters of whom Mr. Downey 
gives recollections. There is Mr. Purnell, “one of the most 
remarkable men in Fleet Street in the ’seventies and ’eighties”. 
It seems he wrote for the “Hornet”—in short he was the 
“Hornet”. We do not doubt that he was the clever journalist 
and the Bohemian the author declares, but doubt whether 
the expression literary life well applies to him and various 
other writers in the volume. However Mr. Downey gives his 
recollections with spirit and writes with ease, so he will no 
doubt find plenty of readers. 


Though “The Preservation of Antiquities”, translated from 
the German of Dr. Rathgen by E. A. and H. A. Auden (At the 
University Press, Cambridge), is in the main purely technical, it 
contains a good many hints useful to an amateur. The pre- 
servation of wooden antiquities, bones, and horns is a matter 
in which many collectors are interested, and plain and simple 
directions on the subject are here given. The condition of many 
of the provincial museums in England is disgraceful. Every 
curator should have a good knowledge of the methods which 
this handbook recommends or explains. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Octobre. 3fr. 


M. du Sommerard’s paper on Julian the Apostate embodies 
the results of the latest inquiries and researches into the career 
of an extraordinary personage. It is in the nature of a review 
of M. Allard’s masterly work upon the Emperor which may be 
regarded as saying the final word. The writer shows how the 
manner of Julian’s education was reflected in his life. When 
he had to do with Christians in youth they had been Arians 
such as Eusebius, afterwards Patriarch of Constantinople, hard, 
worldly and self-seeking. He saw nothing of the better or 
more attractive side of Christianity, whereas he was very 
naturally attracted by the refined minds he encountered among 
those who trained him in Platonism and the Greek spirit. The 
result of this, combined with the constant state of terror and 
fear of death in which he moved under the rule of an uncle, 
nominally Christian, who had put to death most of his own family, 
was to make him bitterly epost of Christian preten- 
sions. On the other hand he erred in turning towards Greek 
paganism which was past revival and in ignoring the immense 
support that he might have received in Rome where the patri- 
cian world and the populace were still deeply attached to the 
old pagan traditions. As a matter of fact he never entered the 
former capital of the Empire. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s autobiography, entitled “My 
Life : a Record of Events and Opinions ”, will be published on 
Monday by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It is in two substantial 
volumes. 


(Continued on page xii.) 


Besides giving full details of Dr. Wallace’s early 
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Messrs. List. 


THE BOOK ON JAPAN. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE 


THE RISEN SUN. 


By Baron K. SUYEMATsU. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


n Suyematsu is an authority who will be widely read and cheerfully 
accepted in all he has to say about Japan, not only for his own sake, but for that 
of the information he is peculiarly qualified to give concerning the diplomatic 
relations of his own country with the rest of the world.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A record not only of personal industry and of the growth of a nation, buta 
cever justification of the claims of the Japanese to rank with the great Powers of 
the West." —Standard. 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is the table-talk of a gentleman—robust in inclination and refined in taste, 
who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds—the life of a man of letters, of a 
man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the life, in fact, of a many-sided and 


eminently companionable person.”— The Times. 


NEXT WEEK. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


From New and Original Sources and Documents, together with an Appendix 

Notes and New Letters. With a Colou Frontispiece, numerous 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, &c. 
By Water Sicuet, Author of “ Bolingbroke and His Times,” ‘ Disraeli: 
A Study,” &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY. 


By Fyvig. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
12s. Od. net. 

“Superlative beauty, brilliant wit, and lives full of strange happenings are not 
the exclusive of the of fiction.” 

The Unacknowledged Wife of George IV. (Mrs. FitzHerbert)—Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton—The = of the “‘ Blue Stockings” (Mrs. Montagu)}—‘‘ The Most 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington”—‘‘ The Female Quixote "—A Radical Lady of the 
Last Generation (Mrs. Grote)—The Real ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways” (the Hon. 
Mss. Norton)}—A Tory Lady of the Last Generation (Lady Eastlake). 


READY SHORTLY, 


PAX BRITANNICA IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By Francis P. FLetcHer-Vane, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy &vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


By Gapriet Hanotaux. Translated from the French. Vol. II. now 
Ready, 1873-1875. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW BOOK. 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 


“Miss Wiggin has a charm and a style of her own, and they are at their best in 
this very pretty and humorous tale.”—Morning Post. ; 
. ‘An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable humour. As story-telling 
itis perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true to the life."—Daily Maii. 


NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


BERNARD SHAW. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 
R. W. CHAMBERS. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


THE RECKONING. 


WILL WARBURTON. 
ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 
THE COLONEL’S DREAM. 
MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
THE COMING OF THE TIDE. 


A, CONSTABLE & CO., Lta. 


16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4, 


Just Published. In 2 Vols., royal 8vo. 42s. net. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume, about 260 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE “DISCOVERY.” 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. Wi1Lson and other 
Members of the Expedition. 


The Daily News says: “ Schoolboys will learn in their geography lessons of the 
new lands in the Arctic circles where feet of men have never before trod. But they 
will also learn a tale of fatigue and danger cheerfully faced and overcome, of those 
who fought with unknown forces, facing death in undiscovered lands. The world is 
the richer for the record of such an enterprise.” 


Immediately. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories 


of Half of a Century. By Mrs. Bavaro Taytor. With the Co-operation 
of Lirtan Bavarp Tayior KILIAnt. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. By Fraxx 


T. Butiten, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The 

Log of a Sea Waif,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. S. 
Forrest, R.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

T. P.’s Weekly.—* A vivid record of atrip to the West Indies and round the 

Spanish Main. . . - Mr. Bullen does not mince his opinions; he speaks with 

singular frankness.” 


MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and 


Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Success. By O. Ertzpacuer. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Volume VI. Smal! post 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
ConTEents.—The Feast of Bacchus ; Second Part of the History of Nero ; Notes. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Ta.ien- 


tyre, Author of “‘The Women of the Salons,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition in one Vol. of 600 pages. Small demy 8vo. with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. (Jimmediately. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
On October 20. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. By Mrs. Percy 


Dearmer, Author of ‘‘ The Noisy Years,” ‘‘ The Orangery,” &c. 


*.* In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul through 
suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and of strong human 
interest. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ACNESJAND ECERTON CASTLE. 


On October 26. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, and a Cover 
Design by GRAHAM Awpry. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FRENCH NAN. By Acyes and EceErTon 
CasTLeE, Authors of ‘‘ The Secret Orchard,” “‘ The Star Dreamer,’ “ Incom- 
parable Bellairs,” “‘ Rose of the World,” &c. 

*,* This is an eighteenth-century tale, telling of _the conflict of hearts and wits 
between a spoilt young beauty bred amid artificialities of the Versailles Court, 
and her English a but strong-willed country-loving squire. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DICK PENTREATH. By Tyyan, 
Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,” “ Julia,” &e. 


OTHER NOVELS NEARLY READY. 


A GOLDEN TRUST. By Tueo. Dovctas, 
Author of “A Bride Elect,” “* Nemo,” “ Miss Caroline,” &e. 
THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. By Epitx 


Ayrton ZANGwitt, Author The Barbarous Babes.” 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: A Sentimental 


Comedy. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture, Author of ‘ Deborah of 
Tod’s,” Cornelius,” Peter’s Mother,” &c. 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORT- 


NIGHT. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” . 


Catalogue Post-free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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life and education, his first inclination towards science, and 
anecdotes of his travels, he has much to say concerning Darwin 
and other leading men with whom he has been associated. 


Mr. George Allen, through our correspondence columns this 
week, asks all those who possess letters from Lord Leighton 
to entrust them to him at Ruskin House, for the purpose of 
the authorised Life and Letters of the artist. Mrs. Barrington 
is undertaking this work, and hopes to have it ready for 
publication next year. 


“The Furniture of Windsor Castle,” by Mr. Guy Francis 
Laking, will be published before the end of the month by 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and Co. It will be the second of a | 
series of volumes, issued by the King’s command, illustrative 
of the artistic treasures contained in the Royal residence at 
Windsor. The furniture, including the tapestry, of Windsor 
Castle will be treated in the same manner that the armoury of 
the Castle was dealt with in the preceding volume. The 
collection includes some of the best examples of the master- 
craftsmen of two centuries—Jacob, Chippendale, Riesener, 
Weisweiler, André Boulle, Le Gaigneur, Gaspar Teuné, 
Gouthiére, and others. 


Among Messrs. Sampson Low’s announcements is 2 new work 
by Mr. E. A. Posselt, entitled “From Fibre to Fabric”. 
Mr. Posselt gives a fully illustrated description of the properties 
and supply of the fibres, as well as the various processes 
dealing with wool, cotton, silk, woven and knit goods. 


Mr. Heinemann has numerous books ready for next week. 
In “ Medicine and the Public” Dr. Squire Sprigge deals with 
the efficiency of the medical service, the legislative and social 
conditions under which that service is rendered, quacks, the 
miseries of the sick poor, and the poverty of our great hospitals. 
“London Bridge” is by Mr. H. M. Beasley, himself an accom- 
plished player, who sets forth the results of much study of the 
game. Dr. Brandes’ work on “ Main Currents in Nineteenth- 
Century Literature” will be completed by the issue of “ Young | 
Germany”. “ The Cathedral Cities of England”, by Mr. George 
Gilbert, illustrated with sixty reproductions of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. W. W. Collins, will deal with the various 
architectural vicissitudes of both Cathedral Cities and the 
Cathedrals themselves, and will appeal not only to artist and 
archzologist, but the general public. Madame Serao, the 
Italian novelist, recently made a tour through the Holy Land, 
visiting all the most important places mentioned in New 
Testament history. Her impressions and experiences will 
appear under the title “ The Country of Jesus”. 


Books on Japan are certain to be an outstanding feature of 
the autumn publishing season. One or two have already 
appeared. Messrs. Macmillan have in hand an important 
work in two octavo volumes on “ Japan and the Far East”, by | 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, which 1s to be a sequel to the author’s 
work on “ Manchu and Muscovite”. Many of the illustrations 
are from photographs of war scenes supplied by the Japanese 
Government. Messrs. Macmillan will also publish shortly for 
the Jewish Historical Society an account of “ Jews in Many 
Lands”, written by Mr. Elkan Nathan Adler. 


The three-hundredth anniversary on the rgth of the death of 
the author of “ Religio Medici” will make Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
“Sir Thomas Browne,” which is added this week to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “ English Men of Letters,” opportune. In con- 
nexion with the anniversary, Messrs. Jarrold announce a 
“Souvenir ”, consisting of twelve Collotype Illustrations with 
descriptive matter, by Mr. Charles Willyams, of Norwich. 
The illustrations include a facsimile page of manuscript of 
“Religio Medici,” Sir Thomas Browne’s house, Norwich, a 
family group, various monuments, and a portrait of Sir 
Thomas, taken from St. Peter Mancroft Church. The edition 
will be limited to 1,000 copies. 


Mr. B. Kirkman Gray, who has long been engaged in 
making researches in the history of voluntary agencies for the 
relief of distress in this country, and has had many oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the needs of the afflicted 
classes in our great towns, will publish through Messrs. P. S. 
King “A History of English Philanthropy”. Mr. Gray has 
drawn freely on the original reports and schemes of bygone 
times from the dissolution of the monasteries to the taking of 
the first census, and the book should throw considerable light 
on the historic side of the unemployed problem. Another 
book on the unemployed is Mr. Leighton .Leigh’s “ Brother 
East and Brother West,” to be published by Mr. Heinemann 
on Monday. The writer, it is said, will propose new and prac- 
tical remedies for dealing with the questions of the supply and 
demand of labour. 


Messrs. Constable have nearly ready for publication Capt. 
Fletcher Vane’s “ Pax Britannica " dealing with certain lessons 
derived from the Boer War ; and Mr.-A. G. Bradley’s “ In the 
> gg Borderlands of Wales”, illustrated by Mr. W. M. 

eredith. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN McCARTAY'S HISTORY. ; 
On October 19, 2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


FROM THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, 1897, TO THE ACCESSION 
OF KING EDWARD Vil. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


The two concluding volumes of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times” have for 
their object in the first instance to give a clear and comprehensive account 
of all the events of public importance occurring in or to the British Empire 
during the years between oe Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and the Accession 
of King Edward VII. ut, besides this obvious object of the work, the 
author includes in the volumes a retrospect of the important changes which the fh 
reign of Queen Victoria saw in the public life, the literature, art, and science of 
that period, the changes which have come about in the habits and the manners 
of the time; and he describes also the leading characteristics of the men and 
women who have grown into celebrity during these later years. The reader 
will thus, it is hoped, be enabled all the better to appreciate the place which ff. 
these more recent years are destined to hold in the world’s history, and 
to estimate the progress made in political, artistic, scientific, and social life 
during the whole of that long period which passed between the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria and the Coronation of King Edward VII. The author's in. 
tention and endeavour are to make these two closing volumes, like those which 
went before them, not merely a record of events and dates, but a survey of life 


and of social progress. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MR. HORNUNG’S NEW ‘‘RAFFLES" BOOK. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 

By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘‘ Stingaree,” Kc. 
“Very few novelists to-day have shown a better command of the 
difficult device of linking short stories around a single character... . 
‘Raffles’ is an adept at burglary who has:had few equals, and these 
adventures of his in modern society have a freshness and verve 
that will keep their vitality up when most of his more pretentious 


rivals have gone to the limbo of the fourpenny box.” 
ALL Mau. Gazette. 


The WATERS of DESTRUCTION 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘‘ The Stronger Claim,” &c. 
“Mrs. Perrin may be congratulated. ... She writes with both 
knowledge and experience.”—Covurt JouRNAL. 

“A novel to be read.” —Times. 


attracted a great deal of attention, and ‘ The Waters of Destruction’ 
bids fair to — the extraordinary success with which its prede- 
cessors met. There is not a dull page in the book.”—ScotsmMan. 


THE FREEMASONS. 

By L. S. GIBSON, 
“A remarkably clever novel. If this bea first book, it is certainly 
one of extraordinary promise. The style is matured, the characters 
are powerfully presented, and the story is told with conspicuous 
skill. We have no hesitation in saying that there are few tiving 
novelists who could have written it.’—Lapiwes Frievp. 


THE AMETHYST BOX. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘ The 
Millionaire Baby.” 


DILYS. 


By F. E. PENNY, Author of ‘‘ The Sanyasi.” 
“In ‘Dilys’ Mrs. Penny adds one more to her fresh and bright'y- 
written romances of life in India. ... In her daring rearrangement 
of two engaged couples, to the unalloyed relief and satisfaction of 
everybody concerned, the reader will find a capital little comedy 
of courtsnip.”— Times. 
“A delightful story of love and r , with a fascinating Eastern 
setting .. . emphatically a story to be read with unflagging atten- 
tion and enjoyment.”—Liverroot Courier. 
“In every way a delightful story.”—ScoTsMan. 
“ Dilys is one of the most winsome of romantic figures; she might 
be described as a female counterpart of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Kim. Mrs. Penny’s book is pure romance, pretty and picturesque, 
clever and Post. 


MAURICE. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of Son of Judith.” 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 

Author of ‘* The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

“A vivid and compelling narrative . . . a remarkable achievement.” 
Giascow HERALD. 

“An imaginative study of a temperament eloquently presented. To 
write such a book from the woman's point of view is no small feat. 
Some of the descriptions are admirable, and the whole book is 
written with brilliant facility."—MANcHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“ Asa literary fact, the volume is a triumph—a supreme triumph.” 
Dairy CHRONICLE. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 

“A capital story of adventure and sensation, one of Mr. Fenn’s 
best.” —STANDARD. 
“Mr. Fenn has long known how to engage and hold the attention of 
the novel-reading public, and his latest book deserves the cordial 


welcome it will get from al! familiar with his other stories.” 
Dairy 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS 
as Revealed in his Writings. . 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 
“We have been charmed with the innumerable anecdotes, humo- 
rous and pathetic stories, and side-tights on Dickens's character. 
...« The stories are refreshingly toid.’—ILLustRaTzD Loxoon News. 
“Full of chatty and interest matter. ... His volumes have many 
virtues. Nothing could be more interesting than to study the effect 
of agreat artist's surroundings upon his work.”—BLack AND WHITE. 


“Mrs. Perrin’s two previous works on Indian life and problems J 


= 


(Continued on page xiv.) 


London: CHATTO & *WINDUS; rrr St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S 


Two New Books by HERBERT STRANG 
(Author of Tom Burnaby,” “ Kobo,” &c.) 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the 


Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
ROCHESTER. A Story of the Days of Marlborough. Illustrated, Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


Two New Books by Captain F. S. BRERETON. 
A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. A Story of the 


Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Story of the 


Siege of Malta. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


By CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many 


Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
6s. Acompanion volume to the “‘Red Army Book” which received so much 
favour two years ago. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S _IN- 


FLUENCE. The subject of this volume is the great and too-often neglected 
theme of the helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and 
friends ; among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for the 
race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. lilus- 
trated. Cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
THE HEIRESS OF. COURTLEROY. 


trated. Cloth elegant, 3s. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. | 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 
The success of last year’s Volume was extraordinary. The second 
year’s issue is even more lavishly illustrated, and contains a larger 
number of pages—no less than 40 of them in full Colour, with over a 
hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 
Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. Cloth, gilt edges, ss. 
New Book by G. A. HENTY. 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


G. A. HENTY. 


POPULAR EDITION. JUST ISSUED. 
THE LION OF THE NORTH. 
IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. 
THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 


tr Volumes now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Full List sent on application. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
By KATE WESTRUP. 

A HUNTING ALPHABET. 

pictures in full colour. Picture boards, cloth backs, 3s. 6d. 

By FLORENCE HARRISON. 
RHYMES AND REASONS. Colour Pictures 
- _— for Children. Paper boards, with coloured cover design. Demy 

By CHARLES ROBINSON. 
THE BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses by WaLTER 


Copetann. 48 in Colour and Black and White. Quaintly bound in 
artistic paper boards with coloured design. Super-royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


By ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


OF WHAT AND WHY. Over 20 pages in full colour, Paper boards, with 
artistic cover designs. 1s. 6d. 


By JOHN HASSALL. 


ALL THE BEST NURSERY STORIES AND . 


RHYMES. Illustrated in colour from cover to cover. Contains the 
favourite stories of the nursery—Babes in the Wood, Beauty and the Beast, 
Aladdin, &c., and the most popular nursery rhymes. Piciure boards, cloth 
back, 3s. 6d. Also in cloth‘ ss. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, containing particulars 

of ‘*The Red Letter Library,”..“‘Great Novelists” Series, 

**Standard Two Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General 
Literature, post free. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lid., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. | 


Illus- 


With 24 full-page | 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be happy to send a set of their | 


Announcements 


Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, with numerous 
Illustrations, is NOW READY, and will be sent post-free 
on application. 


Published by 


His Majesty 
Command of 


gh , King Edward 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. 


With an Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, 
M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 


2 vols., full morocco, 26 guineas net. 


A Prospectus giving a complete List of the Pictures and Specimen 
Plate will be sent on application. 


RIP VAN W I NKLE. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates (from Drawings exhibited at the I.eicester 
Galleries, 1905) by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
** A volume that is a real delight...... worthy of the highest praise......nothing finer 
has been done in England in the way of illustrations in colour.”—A/orning Post. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawin 
(exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W. W. COLLINS, R.!. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, with Plates mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS 


PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. Uniform with “ Gainsborough an: 
his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo. with many Photogravure and Half-tone 


Illustrations, 15s. net. 
| ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Small 4to. cloth, ros, net. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. By Matitpe 


SERAO. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH: 


CENTURY LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE 
BRANDES, Ph.D. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. VI. YOUNG GERMANY 
(Completing the Work), ras. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. Revised and Enlarged Portrait 
Edition, demy 8vo. with 72 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-tone, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


in 4 vols. Vol. XII, ROMANCERO, 
(Completing the Work). Small Crown 8vo, 5s. each vol. 


BROTHER EAST & BROTHER WEST: 


A Searchlight on the Unemployed. By LEIGHTON LEIGH. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


A GAY DOG. Pictured by Cecit 


Uniform with “‘ A Dog Day.” Royal 4to. ss. 


FAIRY TALES Every Child Should 


KNOW. Edited by W. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. Crown vo. ss. 


| 

| NEW NOVELS. 

| Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

| Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. | LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

' BARBARA REBELL. | BABY BULLET. 
| 


EUGENIE P. LYLE, Jun. | BROOKE, 
SUSAN WOOED 


THE MISSOURIAN. | 
AND SUSAN WON. 


' RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 
| THE MAN. 


OF STRENGTH. 


TWELETH THOUSAND, 


} BENSON, Author of “ The Challoners,” &c. 


| THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. By C. E. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial folio), 20 guineas net ; or bound in 


a 


Uniform Library Edition. Complete in 12 vols. The Prose in 8, the Poems. 
Book and LAST POEMS 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. By 


‘ 
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Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish next week Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer’s new novel dealing with social extremes. It is 
entitled “ The Difficult Way’ 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s final volumes in the “ History of Our 
Own Times”, bringing the story down to the accession of King 
Edward, will be published in the forthcoming week by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is adding a new volume—* The Complete 
Poetical Works of William Cowper ”—to the Oxford editions of 
the Poets. Mr. H. S. Milford, the editor, presents the text as 
Cowper printed it, noting for the first time at all fully variant 


readings. 


The publishing business of Mr. Grant Richards has been | 
purchased by Mr. Alexander Moring. Mr. Henry Frowde, of | 
the Oxford University Press Warehouse, will take over “The | 
World’s Classics”, “ The Boys’ Classics”, and “The Parsons’ 
Handbook” series, but with these exceptions Mr. Grant 
Richards’ publications will be issued in future by Mr. Moring’s | 
firm, the De La More Press. 


Mr. Walter Del Mar’s record of his tour in India in 1904-5, 
entitled “ India of To-day”, will be published by Messrs. Black 
immediately. Messrs. Black also announce a series of Old 
Master Monographs, beginning with a volume of Rembrandt 
by Mr. C. Lewis Hind, which will be illustrated by ate. 
Mortimer Menpes’ new colour process. 


Dr. Nansen has written a prefatory note to Lieutenant Albert 
b. Armitage’s book describing the adventures of the recent 
national South Pole Expedition—“ Two Years in the Antarctic ”— 
which Mr. Edward Arnold will publish next week. Lieutenant 
Armitage was second in command of the “ Discovery ”. 


_ Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s “ Odes from the Divan of Hafiz” 
is being issued by Messrs. Duckworth. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s new novel “ Baby Bullet”, which Mr. 
Heinemann announces for Monday next, is a motor story | 
describing the adventures of two ladies and an American on 
a tour through England. 


Messrs. Greening will publish shortly a new novel by Mr. 
E. Gascoigne Hartley, under the title “ The Weaver's Shuttle ”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 505. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons’ Books 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
AS SEEN BY A FRENCHMAN. 


A Series of Excellent Sketches dealing with every phase of 
character and action of the German Emperor—domestic, 
social, political, national, and international. 


THE KAISER AS HE IS. 


By HENRI DE NOUSANNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“It is a book that wi! excite the ire of all aimire:s o° 
Wi'liam {1.. says Lioyo's WEEKLY. 

Others say that it is witty, keen, and incisive (Dairy CuRonicte) ; that every 
chapter has anecdotes of the Kaiser's private and public life (BirMINGHAM Post) ; 
that it contains a great many statements the truth of which could only be known to 
persons with opportunities (OUTLOOK); and that there is a certain 
piquancy about the very idea of a study of the German Emperor written by a 
Frenchman (OBSERVER). 


BUSHIDO: the Soul of Japan. An Exposi- 


tion of Japanese Thought. By Inazo Nirore, Ph.D., Professor in the Imperial 
Kyoto, With an Introduction by Wituam GriFFis, 
Author of ‘‘ The Religion of Japan,” &c. Tenth Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
“Bushido” is the Japanese a equivalent of chivalry and was an organic 
growth of centuries of mili careers. 


The COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU (JIUDO). 


The official | Jiu- Jitsu of the » Ieponees Government. By H. Irvinc Hancock, 
Author of “ Japanese Physi raining,” &c. With 506 Illustrations taken from 
Life ned 4 Charts owing | the Serious and Fatal Blows. 8vo. cloth, 18s. net. 


MYRTLE REED’S NEW BOOK. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O’LANTERN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 
“‘ The style is bright and the humour clean. . It has in it passages remini- 
scent of that delight ul volume ‘ Lavender and Old Lace,’ and should afford pleasure 


| to many readers.”—GLascow Eveninc News. 


BY MYRTLE REED.—a:st Txousann. 


“THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 
THOUSAND. 


LAVENDER AND ‘OLD LACE. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST NOW READY. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and New York. 


CEORCE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


PATRIOTISM. 


An Essay towards a Constructive Theory of Politics. By 
HAKLUYT EGERTON. [ Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 352 pages, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


IONICA. 


A Volume of Poetry. By W. Cory. A New Edition, with 
Biographical Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
[October 20. 
Foolscap 8vo, leather limp, 4s. net; cloth limp, 3s. net. 


THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and 
Explanatory Notes, by Professor GILBERT MURRAY. [Shortly. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net.; Imp, 16mo. paper covers, 1s. 6d. net. 


BIRD LIFE GLIMPSES. 
EpmuND SELous. ay 12 Cha Headings and 6 Full- 
ha Illustrations by G. E. Lopce. [ Just 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S TALES. 
Translated by H. O. SomMER. With 100 Illustrations by 
A. J. Gaskin. New Pocket Edition. [October 20. 
Foolscap 8vo, leather limp, 4s. net; cloth limp, 3s. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


BECAUSE OF JOCK. [ Just out. 


By E. L. HAvERFIELD, Author of ‘‘ The Sow’s Ear,” &c. 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDs, Author of ** A Quaker Wooing.” 


[October 18. 
THE BRIDE OF A DAY. 
By R. B. and DorOTHEA TOWNSHEND, Author of ** The Life 
of the Great Earl of Cork,” &c. [ October. 


Loxpox: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


F. V. White & Co.’s List. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLINC NOVELS. 
THE VISION AT THE SAVOY. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


THE VISION AT THE SAVOY. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


“ There is a strong vein of mysticism underlying the story, which is at once 
striking and full of imaginative power.” —Graphic. 

‘* Miss Winifred Graham has hit upon a great idea. . . . It is a stimulating piece 
of fiction ; a good book in every sense of the word.” —Referce. 

“The ‘Vision at the Savoy’ is a book that will be widely read and widely 
discussed.’ 


By “ CHILOSA.” 


HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE ? 


The Story of an Unconventional Life. 


A VILLAGE MYSTERY. 
By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE IMPOSTOR. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
THE FATAL SONG. By FERGUS HUME. 
HIS BETTER HALF. by GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


The book is well "—Oucen. 


THE IDLERS. 
THE IDLERS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


[7m mediately. 
THE PRICE OF PITY. by C. RANGER GULL. 
(Jmmediately. 
DICK THE FAITHFUL. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
DICK THE FAITHFUL. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. mediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., Lid., 14 , Bedford | Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


The Needs of Man. 


A BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS. 


By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D., Author of ** Applied Religion” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


By F. R. a M.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW “EDITION OF THE 


Private Life of Warren Hastings. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
(Ready shortly. 


Memories of Madras. 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Author of ‘‘ The Private Life of 
Warren Hastings.” 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
“‘ The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced by a 
large number of portraits and other illustrations. "—Glasgo ow Herald. 
* A book of great charm and very exceptional interest.’ "— Bookman. 
ce, and will well repay perusal." —JVur/d. 
painstaking research." —Academty. 


“ The book is attractive in a) 
“*A monument of accuracy an: 


NEW BIOGRAPHY BY CLARA TSCHUVUDI. 


Maria Sophia: Queen of Naples. 


Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 
Demy 8vo. 6d. 
‘Queen Maria Sophia has claims, however, to a permanent niche in history, if 


only for the superb courage of which she has et herself the possessor. 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘* A strange romantic story, and it is told with dignity and a ‘mpathy.” 
St. James's Gasette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BIJOU” SERIES. 


Gleanings from the Talmud.’ 


Selected and newly Translated into English by the 
Rev. WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of ‘* Rabbi 
Jews,” ** Sage and Saviour,” ** The Voice from the Cross,” &c. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


Tekel : 


A Study of Educational Problems of the Day. 
By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
“* The book will be found well worthy of perusal by the special class for whom it 


is intended.”—Scotsman. 
“Contains much useful matter.”— Speaker. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL SCIENCE” SERIES. 
Rates and Taxes as Affecting 
Agriculture. 


By J. S. NICOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Professor of Political Economy i in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of -** Effects of Machinery on Wages,” “ History of the 
English Corn Laws,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Author of ‘ Empire and 
Liberty,” ‘* Democracy,” &c. Demy 16mo. wrappers, 6d. each, 


FISCAL REFORM. 
TRUE MONEY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Temptation of Philip Carr. 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of * For Faith and ‘ee uf 
** Ronald Lindsay,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6 


a with the condition of the London and the ssifeh apathy of the 
mart set......The story has much merit, and will be greatly appreciated by many 
—Notts Guardian. 


A Son of Ashur. 


By Capt. WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES, R.N., Author of ‘‘ Under 
One Flag,” ‘* A Goddess from the Sea,” &c. ‘Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A spirited tale of old Oriental chivalry.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“A stirring story which be perused with interest.’ '"—Glasgow Herald. 
“* The vivid and well-studied exposition of ancient life."—Dundee Advertiser. 


SWAN & Ltd., 25 High Street, 
* Bloomsbury, W.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


BRITTANY. Painted by Mortrmer MeEnpgEs. Described by 
Dorotuy Menres. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Price 
20s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 signed and numbered copies, price 
42s. net. 


NORMANDY. Painted by Nico Juncman. Described by G. E. 


Mitton. Containing 40 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Price 10s. net. 


THE GARDEN THAT LOVE. By Atrrep Austin. 

Full-page Illustrations in Colour fiom paintings by Georce S. 

Etcoop, Price 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 signed and 
numbered ro price 21s. net. 


ABBOTSFORD. Painted by WILLIAM SMITH, Jr. 
by the Rev. W. S. Crockett. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Containing 
12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from paintings by Gerrrupe Demain 
Hammonp, and Decorative Borders and Endpapers by A. A. TurBavNe. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BLACK BEAR. 


Perry Rostnson. 
paintings by J. Van Oort. Price 6 


(Animal Autobiographies.) By H. 


THE CAT. (Animal Autobiographies. ) By VioLet Ilunr. 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from paintings by Apotex 
Birk EeNRUTH. Price os. 


THE ADVENTURES oF DON QUIXOTE. By MIGUEL 
pE Cervantes. Transla Abridged by Dominick Daty. Containing 
12 Full-page Illustrations in eae from paintings by SrerHEN BAGHOT-DE-LA 
Bere. Price 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PUNCH. By Ascorr R. Hors. 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from paintings by SterpHen 
BaGuHot-pE-LA Bare. Price 6s. 


By Ascotr R. Hope, 


THE SCHOOLBOY ABROAD. 
” “All Astray,” &c. 


Author of “Black and Blue,” ‘‘ Half-Text History,’ 
Price ss. 


WILLY WIND, AND JOCK AND THE CHEESES. 
By the DucHEss oF BuckINGHAM AND CHANDOS. Containin 9 ny 2 
Illustrations in Colour and numerous Pen Drawings in the Text, by 
Exanp. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo Square, Lonpon. 


ELLIOT STOCK $ NEW BOOKS, 


In d 
tc sk margin for Notes. Price £r 7s. 


THE NEW (NINETEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


omg, Dont of the prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, 
the Titles and a in full, the Catalogue Numbers, the names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the Prices for Season 1905. 


** Book Prices Current” is in Ny Parts for - 


aft who wish to receive early reports of Sal They are not sold 
separately, but must be subseribe for annually. 
*** Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 


greatest value."—A thenaum, 


AN INDEX TO THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF NET. PRICES . 


CURRENT” HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ats. N 


NOW READY. In demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, ros. 6d. ; 
Loo Paper, 22s. 
THE LAST THREE VOLUMES (27, 28 and 29) OF 


The CGentleman’s Magazine Library 


THE GOLLECTIONS ON LONDON. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMM E, F.S.A. 

“A vast amount of < curious and i interesting information is buried, so to speak, in 
the of The G 's Magazine, and it is no small gain to have it thus 
revived." —Spectator. 

““The value of these collections, 6 have the sou of the editorship 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, can hardly be over-estimated. 
soon be very covetable.”—Academy. 


In demy 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, with numerous IIlustrations, 


ice 6s. net. 
ABBERLEY MANOR, WORCESTER- 


SHIRE. Notes on Oak, Churches and Families 
connected with the P; to the By the Rev. J. Lewis 
Mowuiet, M.A., Trinity any College, Rector rom 1865 
to rg04. In medium 8vo. appropriately bound, price 18s. 


THE SECOND PART OF THE 


BLAKE FAMILY RE: CORDS. A Calendar 
of Documents Relating to the Family during the Seventeenth Century. 
Compiled and Edited by Martin J. BLaxe. 
“Mr. Martin J. Blake has done a service to genealogy in printing the ‘ Blake 
4 Records : 1300 to 1630.’...... Several eristic names are to be noticed 
and Wadyn (Valentine).”—A thenaeum. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Described‘ 


Containing -page Illustrations in Colour from: 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.'S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF CRANVILLE CEORCE LEVESON COWER, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., 
1815-1891. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols. 8vo. 39s. net. 


‘Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is to be congratulated on this plain, unvarnished 
biography of a statesman who served England well through many difficult —. 
Standard, 


‘Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has done this part of his work with remarkable 
ability and thoroughness, and his chapters will for years to come be quarried by 
students of history. In particular, fresh light of the most interesting kind is throwa 
upon the relations of England and Germany in the early eighties.” 

Westininster Gasctte. 


“‘ This book is one of the quarries from which the builders of history will extract 
some of their most precious material. It is questionable whether any previous 
work has thrown more light on the machinery of politics, both domestic and foreign, 
but the latter more especially, of the Victorian era. . -'—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* The letters which Lord Edmond has obtained permission to print cover a period | 


of close on half a century of the late reign, and abound with those sidelights on the 
political transactions of the day which illumine the duller records of formal 
history.” —Morning Post. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. MILLAIS’ BRITISH MAMMALS 
WILL BE READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE MAMMALS OF 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
3 vols. price SIX GQUINEAS net each. 

VOLUME Il.—Order CARNIVORA (continued) and Order RODENTIA. 
With 2« Photogravures by the AUTHOR, H. GRONWOLD, G. E. 
LODGE, and from oN by D. ENGLISH ; 19 Coloured Plates by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN 
Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


compare with it. It is as attractive as it is valuable ; it fills a gap. ...The author 
has no equal as a scientific zoologist. At any rate, on bats, voles, and to some 
extent seals, he writes with all the authority of a discoverer......The photographs 
and drawings are inimitable, delightfully characteristic of the living animal, and so 
precise as to enable any careful observer to distinguish each species."—/he Times. 


Prospectus with specimen of Colaured Plate sent on application, 


LETTERS TO “IVY” 


‘From the FIRST EARL of DUDLEY (1781-1833). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 
With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo. 16s. net. 

' These letters form part of a correspondence which the Earl of Dudley 
kept up throughout his life with his greatest friend Mrs. Stewart, the 
second wife of Prof. Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh. They range 
Jrom 1801 f0 1832, and are written in a very intimate style, con- 
taining many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, Canning, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lady Caroline Lamb, Madame de Sta?l, and, 
in fact, all the leading men and women of the social, political, and 
_ (iderary world of the day. 


HENRY Vill. 
By A. F. Pottarp, M.A. With Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk 
Drawing by Hotsein. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the letterpress of the volume in the 
“* English Historical Series ” issued in 1902, with numerous Illustrations by Messrs. 
Govrit & Co. 

GREGORY THE GREAT: 

His Place in History and T t. 

By F. Homes Duppen, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. (On Monday next. 
*," This work gives a full and elaborate account of the Christian 

Church as it was in the Sixth Century, and will therefore, it is 

Oqlieved, be of interest to those who take the doctrine and practice of the 

Jirst six centuries as the test of Anglican orthodoxy. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN RELIGION 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By the Rev. P. N. Waccetrt, M.A., of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 
Conrents.—Introductory—The Scientific Spirit in Religion—The Distribution 
of Problems —The More General Effect of Evolutionary Doctrine—Agnosticism and 
Determinism —Natural Selection and Theism: The Subject Resumed—The Bible 
and Evolution—Biology and our View of Human Nature —Spiritual Experience 
and matic Religion -The Aids which Science gives to the Religious Mind— 
Appendix —Paley’s Natural Theology. 


MOSCOW : 
A Story of the French Invasion of 1812. 


By Frep Watsuaw, Author of “The Tiger of Muscovy,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (On Monday next. 


A List of Autumn Announcements eent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 


and G. E. LODGE; and 33 Uncoloured | 


Cambridge English Classics,—New Volumes. 


‘“* The work is on a very high level of merit, and no other book on the subject may | 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments, 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translation, by Sir RICHARD 
C. JEBB, Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo..15s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK EPI- 


GRAPHY. Part II., The Inscriptions of Attica. Edited by E. S. ROBERTS, 
M.A., Master of Gonville and Caius College, and E. A. GARDNER, M.A, 
Yates Professor of Archaology at University College, London; late Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, and formerly Director of the British School of 
Archxology at Athens. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE DISEASES. 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Foreign Member of the Royal Society of 
London, Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Translated from the 
French by Francis G. Binnig, of the Pathological Department, University 
of Cambridge. With 45 Figures inthe Text. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


ROMAN EDUCATION. By A. S. Wirkins, 


Litt.D., LUL.D., Professor of Classical Literature in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
““ We know no other work to which one would go for so complete and accurate 
an exposition of what is known about Roman education.”—.4 thenaum, 


PIONEERS OF MODERN EDUCATION, 


1600-1700. By JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, Professor of Education in 
King’s College, London ; Examiner ian Pedagogy in the University of London. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The first volume to be published, though number three in the chronological 
order, of a_new series of educational writings, entitled Contributions to the 
History of Education, to be edited by Professor Woopwarp. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By 


J. E. MARR, Sc.D., F.R.S., President of the Geological Society, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


In 10 Volumes. 


The Text Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the 


Inner ‘Temple. 
Subscribers for complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of 
2 net for the set of 10 volumes, payable in ro ins:alments of 4s. net on the 
publication of each volume. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, VOL. I. 

Vol. I. THE MAID’S TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING AND 
NO KING, THE SCORNFUL LADY, THE CUSTOM OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY.—POEMS. Miscellanies, The 


Mistress, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses Written on Several Occasions. 
The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MATTHEW PRIOR.—POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCA- 
SIONS. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo. 
48. 6d. net. (lmmediately. 


BUNYAN’S LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN 
AND THE HOLY WAR. Edited by the Rev. Dr. JOHN BROWN. 
Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (/mmediately. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 4s. 6d. NET EACH. 
ASCHAM’S ENGLISH WORKS. | BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 
HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. CRASHAW’S POEMS. 


A Prospectus will be sent on Application. 


CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
New Volume Now Ready. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 


By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., F.B.A., Hon. D.Litt., Disney Pro- 

fessor of Archzology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, sometime Professor of Greek 

in Queen’s College, Cork, Hon. Member of the Archzological Seciety 
of Athe ns. 


Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor—G. W. Protruero, Litt.D. 


SCANDINAVIA. A Political History of 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden, from 1513 to 1990. By R. Nisser Barn, 
Author of ‘‘The Daughter of Peter the Great,” ‘“‘ Charles XII, and the 


Collapse of the Swedish Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London : 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Fetter Lane. 
C, F. CLAY, Manager. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
S ‘aul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. —Saturday, 14 October, 1905. 
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Her activities among’ the labourers and cottage folk | 


about her own holding‘are in method and result quite 
unlike the customary labours of our Ladies Bountiful. 
Her somewhat old-fashioned black bonnet is as unfailing 
in the chancel pew on Sunday as the rusty helmet and 

untlet that hang above it, and in the eyes of the 
school-children is perhaps no less reverend a fixity in 
the scheme of things. No parish tea or rectory meet- 
ing is entire without Mrs. Ventom: her influence upon 
the girls of the village is tyrannically beneficent upon 
the race known by plain features, smooth-laid locks 
and immovably steady glance, devoted by family 
tradition to going out to good service, as upon the 
giddier-pated sort, even to those whose characters are 
in suspense. The tale of the scandals cleared out and 
the breaches shored up by her must make a calculable 
addition to the peace of the world. But beyond all 
these activities, there are qualities of personal character 
in Mrs. Ventom which make it worth while to venture 
on Plash Lane at its worst, to wipe one’s boots (after a 
preliminary purgation on the grass-tufts at the gate) on 
the birch-broom that stands beside the porch, take the 
settle by the down-fire in the kitchen, and, if it be 
neither churning-day nor Board-day, poach an hour’s 
talk from a rainy afternoon. 

No one would guess Mrs. Ventom to be fifty-seven 
who did not remember that it is seventeen years since 
she took on the farm at her husband’s death, and that 
the pair were middle-aged when they first came to 
Burntoak from the other side of the county. The 
widow is handsome, in a spare, strenuous way; has 
the least touch of grey in hair as smooth and as brown 
as thrush’s wing: the expression of her face, given 
mainly by the clearest of grey eyes, is one of reserved 
strength, wise with the wisdom that is learned and 
taught. She is apt to be critical, even censorious, with 
a humour of drolling a little on the matter in hand, 
however weighty ; with occasional indulgence to 
motions of much-loved fence, bearing a little stiffly on 
the foible of the opponent. Her manners and carriage 
are of the kind which people with faith in ideals some- 
times attribute to duchesses. . Her father was bailiff on 
an historic estate; and a youth spent among great 
people—people who were great some forty years ago— 
with the ‘‘ keeping of one’s place” held as a point of 
religion to counterbalance any of the common penalties 
of familiarity, seems to have been capable of producing 
a notable sort of character, a race of stately house- 
keepers and grave dependents of which Elia’s Grand- 
mother Field is the type and to which our Mrs. Ventom, 
whether talking round the guardians or standing over 
her poultry on market-day in the county town, or 
receiving his lordship at a shooting-lunch at the farm, 
indubitably belongs. 

She rules her workpeople with a benevolent auto- 
cracy, kind, but very consistently just; a regimen to 


which, if the ingredients be but evenly mixed, the rustic | 


mind almost always responds generously, going back, 
it may be, to hereditary traditions of bond-service, 
perhaps to conditions more fundamental still. There 
are twice as many hands on the farm as the custom of 
the country would allot to its acreage: and on almost 
all of them the mistress seems to: have stamped some- 
thing of her own strenuous principle. Her cowman and 
carter have been at Burntoak since the Ventoms came 
there; the prize given at the yearly ploughing-match 
for the labourer showing longest service goes almost as 
a matter of course to one or other of the widow’s men. 
It is only with a few casual hands that she has trouble. 
There is the perennial question of Tom Gates, for 
instance, an odd-job man, excellent when sober for lift- 
ing vast weights, for standing up to the knees in water 
through a winter day at cleaning ditches, for all sorts 
of works where the brain can comfortably go to sleep. 
As Tom is often drunk, and when drunk is a mere 
destructive beast, he would have been turned off long 
ago, but for the usual impediment of a wife and family. 
Owing to his particular weakness, he suffers (in common 
with not a few of his friends) from inability to go up 
ladders, and is thus debarred from the several careers 
connected with hods and scaffolding. He is perhaps 


nof quite so intelligent, certainly far less profitable to 


his country than a well-behaved cart-horse: even so his 
wages taken the year round, even with allowance for 


considerable out-of-work intervals, would suffice to 
keep him and his household comfortably and to leave 
something over for the club or the savings-bank, if 
out of his fifteen shillings a week five, seven, ten did 
not go straight into the till of the ‘‘Green Man”. As 
it stands, the first frosty week which stops ground- 
work means starvation in the Gates cottage. While 
the grate is empty and the cupboard bare, Tom draws 
the squire’s coverts with his lurcher, is treated gene- 
rously by more fortunate friends, and closes the week 
with a fight in the ‘Green Man” yard. He has been 
found stealing oats from the Burntoak stables; and 
yet Mrs. Ventom holds her hand, Justice brought up in 
her career, musing somewhat grimly on the inevitable 
complication of the hungry children and the tight-lipped 
wife in Hollybush Row. It is not often that the mistress 
of the farm allows herself, or anyone else she may deal 
with, to look beyond the corners of the matter in hand ; 
but with a case such as Tom’s, apparently insoluble in 
practice, she has been known to indulge her imagina- 
tion so far as to sketch out a theory of reformed local 
government which would make the hopeless nuisance. 
useful to the nation. There should be buildings in every 
parish, she thinks, something between a prison, a work- 
house and an asylum, where Gates and his kind should 
be kept out of mischief and at wholesome work, fed 
plainly and sufficiently, without a penny of wages, and 
punished for breakings-out or sulks. But they are safe 
enough; no one will ever touch their liberty to get 
drunk every week, and starve their families, and scamp 
their work, and help to ruin the whole country; ‘they 
shall have their votes of course”, says the widow ; 
‘* every calamitous creature like Tom Gates shall have 
his precious say in taxing and governing me ”. 

There is a world of expression in the pronoun ; and 
if the visitor follow the mistress’ glance as she looks 
out over her broad acres, all visibly in hand and pro- 
sperous, where, as the season leads, the waggons clear 
the fields of the close-set sheaves or the unresting 
ploughs break up the stubble, he will perhaps be led 
for the nonce to commend a revolution which would 
alter all that. 

‘Thank you for nothing’! says Mrs. Ventom. 
‘* Keep your own responsibilities to yourself! At least 
I can thank goodness that I haven’t a hand in all the 


stupid mess we live amongst. You may manage to: 


govern the country your way, perhaps ; but not a small 
farm, if I know anything about it!” 

And with that she ties her bonnet-strings—the 
unmistakable signal of dismissal—and goes to oversee 
the milking or the bedding-down, or some other of the 
concerns of state which thrive beneath those watchful 
eyes. 


CHESS. 
Prosiem 48. By C. Konpe ik. 


Black 4 pieces. 


White 3 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 


ProBtemM 49. By C. KonpDELIK.—White (six): K—QKtz, 
R-QKtg, Q—QKt6, Kt—KR4, P—Qz2, P—KB3. Black (seven) : 
K-K4, R-Q:, R-—KKt2, B—K1, P—Q2, P—Q4, P—KKtq. 
White to mate in two moves. : 
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Key To PropreM 45: 1. R(R8)—K8. If BxR, 2. R xB, 
P-K8~Q; 3. RxQ, PxR=Q; 4 BxQ, KxB; 5. P—Bg, 

Key TO PropLem 46: 1. R—K3. 

Key TO Propiem 47: 1. R—Kts5. If K—R3, 2. R—Kt3. 


The following game was played in the Barmen 
Tournament :— 
FRENCH DEFENCE. 


White Black White Black 


Leonhardt Burn Leonhardt Burn 
1. P—Ky P-K3 6. Kt-—KB3 B-K2 
2. P—Q4 7. KtxKtch BxKt 


Kr 

3. Kt—QB3 Kt-—KB3 8. BxB QxB 
4. B—KKts PxP 9. B—Q3 Castles 
5. KtxP QKt-—Q2 10. Castles P--K4 


It is a curious feature in all close openings that the 
ability to play P—K4 via P—K3 generally ensures an 
equal game. White's fifth and sixth moves involved 
either the exchange of pieces or loss of time. 5. Bx Kt 
would apparently have retained all the advantage 
inherent in the first move. The difference may be very 
little, almost infinitesimal, but it is as well to be on the 
right side. 

11, P—B3 PxP 


12. PxP eee 


Though this method of capturing leaves white with 
an isolated pawn it seems better than KtxP. In the 
latter case white would have to contend with Kt—Ky4, 
P—B4, and the probable occupation of the king and 
queen's files by the black rooks. 


> P-B3 
13. Q—B2 P—KR3 


16. P—Bg KR-Q1 
17. P—Bs5 B-Q4 
18. R—K3 R-Q3 
19. R—Kt3 


What with an isolated pawn, an advanced pawn and 
another en pris white’s only hopes are in attack. He 
has obtained an imposing-looking position, but the 
cool manner with which all danger is met is admirable. 

Kt--Q2 23. P—B6 Kt x P 
20. Q—K2 Bx RP 24. Ktx Kt Rx Kt 
21. R—Bg K-Rr 25. Q—K4 
22. Kt-Ktg Q-Qr 


The object of white’s twentieth move was to be able 
to play this. 


R-Kt3 31. Q-K6 ch 
26. RxR PxR 32. Q-K2 
27. QxKtP B-Ktr 33- R-KBr 
28. R-Ktyy 34. B-Q3 Q-Kr5 
29. R—K4 Q—Kt5 35. Resigns 

30. R—Kt4 Q-—K8 ch 


White cannot avoid the loss of at least another pawn, 
besides having to defend various mates which black is 
threatening. Of course it might have taken a long 
time for black to win, but fortunately first-class players 
recognise it as good form to acknowledge that they are 
beaten when their own resources are exhausted and 
anything but loss depends upon the blundering of an 
opponent. 


BRIDGE. 
THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND IN A NO TRUMP GAME. 


gom E players, holding ace and two small ones, will 

~ not put on the ace as third hand, if they see the 
king in the dummy, in the hope of catching the king on 
the second round of the suit. They will very likely 
succeed in so doing if there is a second round, but in 
the meantime they have allowed the dealer to win the 
first trick, and have wilfully deceived their partner by 
causing him to think that the ace is against him, with 
the result that he will be very likely to change his game 
altogether when he gets in again. It is far better to 
play the ace at once and to return the suit up to the 
king in dummy, so as to give the leader the chance of 
utilising his tenace if he has one, and also so as to 
leave him in no doubt as to the position of the ace. 
The one solitary instance in which it is right to hold up 
the ace is when the dummy puts down king, queen, 10, 
and the third hand holds ace and two small ones. The | 
queen is certain to be put on second in hand, and if the 


i 


| third hand wins it with his ace, he leaves the king and 


10 both good, and he is in the uncomfortable position 
of having either to return the suit up to the major 
tenace, or to open a fresh suit. If, on the other hand, 
he allows the queen to win the first trick, the dealer at 
once places the ace in the original leader’s hand, and 
when the suit is led again the king is certain to be 
played and the suit is established, supposing, as is more 
than probable, that the original lead was from four or 
five headed by the knave. Holding up the ace is the 
only possible way of preventing the dealer winning two 
tricks in the suit, and although it is true that the argu- 
ment against deceiving one’s partner applies here, in 
this particular instance it is the less of two evils. 

It should be remembered that an application of the 
Eleven Rule will always tell the third player the exact 
number in the suit, higher than the one led, which are 
in the dealer’s hand. When the dealer can be marked 
with two or more such cards, it is very unlikely that 
anything will be gained by finessing, but it is when he 
is marked with one higher card, and one only, that the 
opportunity for a useful finesse so often occurs. The 
third hand is sometimes in a position to make a very 
shrewd guess at the value of that one high card, and 
when he can do this he ought to play as though he 
knew for a certainty that his guess was right. We 
will take a very simple instance of this—the dealer 
declares No Trumps, the 7 of hearts is led, the third 
hand holds king, 9, 5, and the dummy puts down 
queen, 4, 2, and also holds the ace and king of clubs. 
It is now very nearly a certainty that the dealer’s one 
high card in hearts must be the ace as he would not 
have declared No Trumps with the entire command of 
two suits against him, unless it was a one suit declara- 
tion, and even in that case the play of the king of 
hearts would not save the game, as the queen in 
dummy would win the third hand. If it was an or- 
dinary sound declaration, the ace of hearts is practically 


_ marked in the dealer’s hand, and the play of the king 


third hand will not only lose a trick, but also prevent 
the establishment of the suit. 

There are players who finesse the ace, queen, on their 
partner’s lead, and try to defend themselves by saying 
that it cannot matter as the king is bound to make if it 
is the dealer’s hand. It may matter a great deal, and 
that for two reasons. In the first place, it is quite 
possible that the king, in the dealer’s hand, may be un- 
guarded, and may fall to the ace, but a far more impor- 
tant consideration than this is that the play of the queen 
deceives the leader altogether as to the position of the 
ace, and he naturally marks it in the dealer’s hand. 
There is one position, and one only, when it is right to 
finesse the ace, queen against one’s partner, that is, 
when the knave and two others are in dummy. A 
minute’s thought will show that in this one case 
nothing can be gained, and much may be lost by 


| playing the ace and returning the queen, which would 


be the correct mode of play at any other time. If 


the leader has led from the king and others, it ob- 


viously makes no difference whether the third hand 
plays the ace or queen first, but if the king is in the 
dealer’s hand, the play of ace followed by queen will 
leave both the king and knave good, and even if the 
king is unguarded and falls to the ace, the knave in 
dummy will still win atrick. It would be still worse to 


| win with the ace and return the small one, as the 


original leader would then have to put on the king in 
order to beat the knave in dummy, and the third hand 
would be obliged to block the suit with his queen on the 
next round. 

One of the most heinous offences at bridge is what 
is known as “‘finessing against one’s partner”, by 
which is meant finessing against a card which is not in 
dummy and which therefore must be either in the 
dealer’s hand or in one’s partner’s. It is the old story, 
that nothing can be gained by it and something may be 
lost. The instance quoted above is the one single 
exception to this rule. 

The finesse of ace, knave, and another, with the 
queen exposed in dummy, does not come under this 
head, because the finesse is against two cards, one of 
which is known to be in dummy, and the only chance 
of winning every trick is that the king should be in the 
leader’s hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNION JACK IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAy REVIEW. 
Purton, 6 October, 1905. 


Sir,—Although much is being done to celebrate the 
centenary of Trafalgar, I am afraid the year will slip 
away without any wide advantage being taken of it to 
impress the great lesson of patriotic duty upon the 
children in our schools. Fortunately the 21st falls on 
a Saturday and here in this village an attempt is being 
made to interest the youngsters in the anniversary 
by showing them lantern slides illustrating the most 
important events in the life of Nelson, but as a magic- 
lantern show is soon forgotten, arrangements have been 
made to present the school with a keepsake in the shape 
of a Union Jack and a print of the great Admiral. 

Whether the battle of Trafalgar was fought accord- 
ing to the memo is a question still hotly debated by the 
experts, but all are agreed that without discipline it 
could never have been won. Discipline implies a denial 
of self ; the cross, the symbol of self-sacrifice, is thrice 
repeated in the Jack. Those who object to any display 
of the national flag lest it tend to encourage ‘‘ mili- 
tarism” should remember that the Jack borrows its 
dignity from the cross and can only be kept flying with 
honour so long as the teaching of the cross is a real 
force in the life of the nation. When the lesson of 
Christianity is forgotten, by all means haul down and 
stow away the British flag for then it will have become 
a mocking rag, but until that time comes every school 
throughout the land ought to have a Union Jack of its 
own and under it should be written in letters of gold the | 
glorious signal ‘‘ England expects, &c.”. No better | 
tribute could be offered to the memory of Nelson nor | 
one more after his own heart. Managers kindly take | 
the hint. Admiral Eardley Wilmot wrote in his intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Our Flags”: ‘‘ An Admiral writes to me, 
‘I have been astounded by the absolute ignorance of 
my countrymen as to our flags. I was giving prizes 
away in a school and the place was profusely decorated 
with French and Dutch flags. The headmaster was | 
quite surprised to hear they were not British colours’”. | 

On turning to the Army and Navy Stores List it will | 
be seen that a Union Jack made of bunting, 14 yard | 
long by } yard broad, roped and toggled, can be bought 
for the small sum of 6s. 3d. 

No parish is so poor that it could not afford to 
purchase one, and if it were made an annual custom to 
give such a flag to the most deserving boy in the school 
the general ignorance as to our national colours would 
soon become a thing of the past. 

To interest the children, let them choose by ballot | 
the boy they think most worthy to receive it: this 
would help to eliminate the prigs and masters’ 
favourites. The instinct of the school would seldom 
be found to go far wrong, and some such plan is neces- 
sary or the lad with the best character is likely to be 
passed over for the best conducted boy. Of course the 
managers would have to make a final selection ; this 
could be done from the first three at the top of the 
poll. In making it they ought to have regard to 
** discipline” only. 

If some scheme of this sort were put into general 
practice we should have a fair sprinkling of ‘‘ Jacks” 
over the countryside in a very short time, and every 
cottage householder would be proud to see the national | 
colours decorating the walls of his home. 

I offer these suggestions with the hope that someone 
will be found ready to improve upon them. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR AP ARTHUR. 


ARE TRADE UNIONISTS FREE TRADERS? | 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Glasgow, 7 October, 1905. | 

Sir,—At the recent Trades Union Congress it was 
resolved by an enormous majority ‘‘ that in the opinion 
of this Congress any departure from the principles of 
free trade would be detrimental to the interests of the | 
working classes on whom the burdens of protection | 


_ source of the water consumed in the Metropolis. 


' of Southwark, alludes to t 


would press most heavily, and injurious to the pro- 
sperity of the nation as a whole.” 

While writing I have before mea copy of the ‘‘ Rules 
and working regulations of the Operative Joiners of 
Glasgow” in which the following regulation appears :— 
‘* No employer to import or take for use any foreign or 
machine-made doors, windows or other finishing, 
unless a satisfactory guarantee is produced that such 
material is made under fair conditions ”. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to discuss the merits of a 
policy of free imports as compared with a policy of 
protection. But it does seem worth while to point out 
the inconsistency in the attitude of trade unionists as 
shown in these quotations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Egvuity. 


THE LONDON MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


London, 
7 October, 1905. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks on 
Mr. Runciman’s article in the current number of the 
SatuRDAY ReEvIEW, concerning the failure of Mr. 
Manners’ generous effort to benefit the London musical 
public ? 

Mr. Runciman’s absence must have left him sadly 
unacquainted with the facts or he could not have 
written the article. That there is a very large London 
public, able and willing to pay sums varying from one 
shilling to five, for its musical entertainment night after 
night, is shown by the attendances at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts. And that public was undoubtedly 
as delighted as myself with the prospect of being able 
to hear opera without having to be stifled to death in 
the upper parts of Covent Garden, or else pay an 
exorbitant price for a seat. 

But the announcement of the works to be given was 
apparently as disappointing to the rest of London 
music lovers as it was to me. The general musical 
public is not interested in such things as ‘‘ Maritana”, 


| ** Martha”, &c. 


It is true that ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhauser” 
were given, and also the ‘‘Dutchman”. But Mr. 
Wood has initiated his public into the beauties of 
Tristan” ‘‘ Siegfried”, ‘‘ Walkire’”’, ‘‘ Meister- 
singer’’ and Mozart’s operas; and curiosity may have 
given rise to a desire to know of what stuff Puccini’s 
operas are made. Such are the things the London 
musical public, whom Mr. Runciman irresponsibly 
describes as swine, regards as pearls, and turns up 


| nightly to appreciate. 


One may be sure that there were good reasons why 
Mr. Manners was unable to give these works, and be 
very grateful for his noble effort. But until the diffi- 
culties are overcome which prevent the London public 
from hearing what it wants, at a price it is able to 
afford, any such scheme is foredoomed to failure finan- 
cially, whether our provincial and suburban brethren 
delight in antiquities or not. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. W. Mvutten. 


LONDON’S IMPURE WATER SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
100 Chedington Road, 
Upper Edmonton, N. 
g October, 1905. 


Sir,—Facts have recently appeared in the Press 
showing the serious pollution of London’s water supply 


_ by organic matter, which, in the form of sewage, is 


poured into the Thames, and thus poisons the chief 
In 
his pamphlet on the ‘‘ Metropolitan Water Supply”, 
Dr. W. Scott Tebb, M.A., public analyst to the borough 
1874 Report of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission, which examined over 2,000 
samples of drinking-water, and observed that when 
running water was polluted by the sewage of towns 
discharged into it, the ‘* foul organic matters in solution 
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are very persistent; they oxidise very slowly”, and 
‘* there is no river in the United Kingdom long enough 
to secure the oxidation and destruction of any sewage 
which may be discharged into it, even at its source”. 
‘** They (the Commissioners) point out”, says Dr. Tebb, 
‘* that the Thames above the intakes of the water com- 
panies receives the sewage of a great number of towns 


and other inhabited places, and the washings of a large | 


area of highly cultivated land ; that in times of flood a 
large proportion of both ‘suspended and dissolved 
filth’ is conveyed to the intakes of the metropolitan 
water companies ; and that even in ordinary weather a 
considerable proportion of the soluble organic matter 
of sewage is discharged into the river and its tribu- 
taries, and likewise makes its way down to the works 
of the water companies”. They further express the 
opinion that ‘‘ there is no hope of this disgusting state 
of the river being so far remedied as to prevent the 
admixture of animal and other offensive matters with 
the filtered Thames water as delivered in the Metro- 
polis”. The Commissioners conclude their valuable 
report by recommending ‘that the Thames should as 
early as possible be abandoned as a source of water for 
domestic use’.” 

It seems almost incredible that although the con- 
taminated condition of the Thames has for more than 
thirty years been shown in the reports of Royal Com- 
missions appointed to investigate the matter, nothing 


has been done to provide a proper supply of water. I | 


notice that the inhabitants of Edinburgh and Leith 


have just inaugurated the opening of a supply of pure | 


water from the Pentlands, furnishing 25 millions of 
.gallons daily, the extensive works costing £ 1,250,000. 

he civic authorities regard the money as well spent. 
How long, it may be asked, is London to wait? 


It has been suggested that this might be remedied | 


by founding a society with the sole object of obtain- 
ing a pure and satisfactory supply of water for the 
Metropolis. 
Thanking you for your kindness, 
I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LEIGHTON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
London, 11 October, 1905. 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would kindly make 
it known through the columns of your valuable Review 
that the material for the official and authorised ‘‘ Life 
of Lord Leighton” is now being prepared for publica- 
tion by Mrs. Russell Barrington. 

In addition to the diaries and letters supplied by Lord 
Leighton’s sister, Mrs. Matthews, (his heir and sole 
executor), the use of any material likely to help the 
biographer is greatly desired; and I am requested to 
appeal to all possessing letters and documents of public 
interest which elucidate the character and life of Lord 
Leighton—especially those which have reference to his 
artistic career—to be so good as to lend them for this 
purpose. 

If such letters and documents are forwarded to 
me at Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road, I 
will ensure that every possible care shall be taken of 
them, and that they shall be promptly returned to the 
owners. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE ALLEN. 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC TRAINS. 
Westminster, 12 October, 1905. 


Sir,—The new electric service of the Underground 
has some grave faults, which, if the directors are wise, 
they will instantly take in hand. Twice within the last 
few weeks I have seen a passenger caught in the door 
which closed suddenly on him—in one case as he 
entered, in the other as he left the car. 

Then the jerkiness, frequently, of the trains and the 
horrible jolt with which they stop make travelling in 
them far from pleasant. 


Yours faithfully, A TRAVELLER. 


REVIEWS. 


UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 


‘Edward FitzGerald.” By A.C. Benson. (English Men 
of Letters.) London: Macmillan. 1905. 2s. net. 


“| = superfluous character (for the most part) of any 
energy that may have been spent on the biography 
of FitzGerald has already been pointed out in these 
columns. We accept the present volume, therefore, 
with unmixed resignation. FitzGerald as ‘‘ English 
Man of Letters” was quite inevitable. To escape the 


_ sweepnet of Messrs. Macmillan and the mild assessment 


of one’s moral character and social habits will soon be 
a feat of which none may boast save the fortunate few 
who have contrived to be absolutely mute as well as in- 
glorious. Suffice it, so far as this book is concerned, that 
if any admirer of FitzGerald is desirous of the trivial de- 
tails now in demand, mixed in correct proportions with 
the usual harmless comment and polite chitchat, he will 
find these pages as good as need be and more portable 
than anything bigger. For lovers of literature, ‘‘ Omar” 
and the published Letters are enough. We do not 
of course deny to Mr. Benson’s work such merits as 
may always be found in his biographical efforts— 
care in the weighing of facts, an educated taste, and 
a practised hand in the manipulation of phrases. Our 
point is that such qualities, however meritorious in 
place, are out of place in application to FitzGerald. 
They are well enough when Mr. Benson is writing of 
a poet like Tennyson ; but we observe that whenever 
he attempts a contact with more wayward spirits— 


| people like Rossetti and FitzGerald, artists by the 


| for the best. 


mainspring of their nature, so that one cannot even 
imagine them gracefully occupying a pew in the parish 
church—he fails to convince if only by reason of his pain- 
fully studied efforts to be sympathetic and explain all 
And the failure to comprehend these im- 
pulsive creatures is always marked by descent either to 


_ that most futile and irritating kind of analysis, which 


| bosh. 
_ Benson eschews imaginative criticism and keeps the 


probes after ulterior (usually ethical) significance in 
things which are beautiful for their own sake, or else 
(what is perhaps more irritating still) to eloquence of 
the vaporously sermonic order. ‘‘ And, then, in such a 
mood the shadow of loss, the memory of sweet things 
that have an end, the sleep of death, tremble into music 
too; and are like the deep slow pedal-notes above 
which the lighter descant wings its way, as a bird that 
flies dipping its feet in the slow-stirring wave”. This 
sort of writing—of which, unhappily, we have here by 
no means a unique specimen—can only be described as 
Its critical value is absolutely nil. When Mr. 


solid ground of common sense he is often instructive, 
but this straining after imaginative effects, with no 
clear thought or force of feeling behind them, is a 
habit that grows with fatal rapidity and is fed only too 
freely by the admiration that misty rhetoric never fails 
to excite in the weakheaded. 

The whole attempt to explain, to appraise, the 
value of such a life and character as FitzGerald’s 
is just about as otiose as the attempt to extract 
a ‘‘message” of some kind from the one work 
on which his fame rests. The merit of a person like 
FitzGerald is precisely on all fours with the merit 
of a work of art. It is ridiculous to speculate how he 
might have been better, or what results accrued from 
him as he was. Any significance he may have at all is 
purely intrinsic. We must take it or leave it, just as 
we must take or leave Omar. If we are interested by 
the spectacle of a life lived wholly for the sake of 
living, a life whose meaning resides in the very fact 
that it had no aim, FitzGerald will interest us. Any 
study of FitzGerald, in short, so far as it would be 
worth writing, would be the study of a temperament 
and nothing more, just as Omar is the presentation of 
a mood and nothing more. The Persian astronomer is 
quite an accident. The book of Ecclesiastes would 
probably have afforded quite as good material for 
FitzGerald’s purpose. Oriental imagery, and the 
colour of Oriental fatalism, were the medium which 
FitzGerald seized, with an artist’s tact, for the appro- 
priate expression of a mood which, so far from embody- 
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ing anything like a special philosophy of the universe, 
is common to all ages and occurs now and then pro- 
bably even in the most conventionally religious mind. 
To discern the poetry of death is the privilege of 
Paganism, and the pagan instincts which every human 
mind, so far as it is human, still retains are quite 
proper material for poetry even in a Christian age. 
It is not necessary to suppose that FitzGerald was 
specially given to hopeless brooding upon human fate 
any more than we need suppose that Gray was specially 
given to meditation in churchyards. The ‘‘ Omar” and 
the ‘‘ Elegy”, in fact, come very near in kind of excel- 
lence. Both express quite ordinary emotions. Neither 
has the least claim to be the work of a thinker. 
To accept either as having the slightest philosophic 
importance, beyond a hundred other similar utterances, 
would be absurd. Thestyle of neither is great, because 
in both the form belongs to tradition and derives its 
vitality, not from any informing spirit peculiar to the 
writer or his age, but from literary association. Both 
are truly fine poems, since both exemplify, in extra- 
ordinary measure, the magic effect of which scholarship 
alone, if carried to perfection, is capable. FitzGerald, 
so far at least as ‘‘ Omar ” is concerned, has nothing of 
his own to say ; but by attuning himself to the required 
mood, and adjusting his astonishingly delicate ear to 
the required key, he produced that rarest of things—a 
work which as a whole touches classical mark, while 
the elements that compose it are one and all derivative. 
In saying that he attuned himself we admit, obviously, 
a certain affinity of nature between FitzGerald and his 
theme. Life as a drifting and uncertain progress, and 
death as a final and insoluble term, are complementary 
each to each, and in such atemperament as FitzGerald’s 
the mood of Omar is likely, perhaps, to have had 
frequent sway. In any case it was clearly the happiest 
of accidents that brought FitzGerald into contact with 
an inspiration so exactly fitted to the range and quality 
of his talents. The verses of ‘‘In Memoriam” that 
are relevant to the argument—not, it must be allowed, 
a large proportion—show, by their very failure as‘ 
poetry, just where FitzGerald’s advantage lay. With 
a technical equipment not dissimilar from Tennyson’s 
in quality and far inferior in compass, with a philosophic 
grasp at least equally slight, he succeeded brilliantly 
where Tennyson failed, solely by virtue of his subject. 
FitzGerald, in fact, fell back on what was common 
to unregenerate human thought in every age, while 
Tennyson attempted to clothe with poetry the difficult 
utterance of faith. Even devotional verse, to say 
nothing of verse which embodies a reasoned theology, 
is usually bad poetry. The writer undertakes too 
much. Only the highest order of metaphysical intellect 
and imagination can kindle the language of faith into 
genuine poetry. Poetically speaking, the attempt of 
the religious poet is usually a failure because he is 
trying all the while to circumscribe a mystery with the 
hard, concrete outline of some creed. All creeds, as 
such, are prose. ‘‘ Omar” is not a creed; it is simply the 
outpouring of an uncertainty. The pagans, as we 
have already suggested, possess a distinct literary 
advantage over Christians when they take for poetic 
material the ultimate destiny of man. An attitude of 
uncertainty regarding the ultimate purpose of things 
in general is just the background needed to reflect the 
elusive light of poetry on those things themselves. 
Had FitzGerald attempted spiritual heights, such as 
Vaughan and Browning achieve at their best, the 
result would have been dismally poor. It was for- 
tunate for literature that his disposition inclined him to 
the simpler task of a carpe diem. Thus it happened, 
if we may so put it, that he took the requisite emotions 
rom made, and solely by his exquisite scholarship did 
e rest. 


THE WISEST FRENCHMAN. 


“Michel de Montaigne.” By Edward Dowden. London: 
Lippincott Co. 1905. 6s. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN commences excellently the 

_ Series of French Men of Letters with the study of 
the life and writings of Michel de Montaigne. A book 
1n.a series of this kind which is intended, if not exactly 


for popular reading, for those who are at the most only 
moderately acquainted with any given writer in it, 
must be largely biographic. Its chief praise will 
be that it is so written as to excite interest in the life 
and writings of the author who is its subject, and to 
enable the reader to understand his relative position in 
literature, and the influence he may have had on con- 
temporary or subsequent thought. Professor Dowden 
succeeds admirably in doing some of these things. 
He makes Montaigne as interesting as a man’s bio- 


graphy can be made whose real life is contained © 


in his books; and that he has no new biogra- 
phic matter to relate which is not to be found in many 
other places is of no great consequence. Our feeling 
about the book is rather that it is too much bio- 
graphic ; and that more space should have been given 
to the study of Montaigne’s influence on French and 
on English literature. As we approached the end of 
the book we became conscious of a want which did 
not seem likely to be supplied; and we were not 
reconciled to it by subsequently reading Professor 
Dowden’s statement that such a topic was beyond the 
scope of the volume. So that on a very material point 
Professor Dowden hardly helps the class of readers for 
whom the book is intended, and this produces a sense of 
incompleteness. He refers his readers to Sainte-Beuve’s 
volumes upon Port Royal for the impression made 
upon Pascal by Montaigne; but he might as well have 
asked them to read the Essays themselves, and much 
more reasonably, instead of summarising for them 
their contents. We do not say that Professor Dowden 
should not have so presented Montaigne, unsatisfactory 
though any such shorthand writing of the Essays 
must be. He has done this difficult work with great 
skill and delicacy of feeling and of writing. But if it were 
necessary to do this, imperfect though it was bound to 
be, it was equally necessary to treat, even though it 
were in a similarly imperfect manner, the topic which he 
has avoided. He would thus have at least attained a 
relative completeness which the book now lacks. 

It must be admitted that everything could not be said 
on the topic, but Professor Dowden might have written a 
chapter which would have given a valuable general out- 
line. He gives us a glimpse of what we should have 
had in two or three most interesting pages, with their 
references to the versions of Florio and of Cotton which 
are monuments of the English language in the times of 
Elizabeth and of the Revolution; to the traces of 
Montaigne to be found in Shakespeare; to the fact 
that the whole class of literary productions which we 
know as essays have derived their title from the name 
Montaigne first gave to the genre. Professor Dowden 
has much to say of Montaigne’s relations to the Catholic 
and the Huguenot parties ; but we should have cared 
more if he had shown more fully than he suggests how 
men of similar temperaments read him and were in- 
fluenced by him in the similar circumstances of our own 
civil wars. It was Halifax the great ‘‘ Trimmer” who 
described the Essays as ‘‘the book in the world I am 
best entertained with”. Montaigne’s philosophy of 
the man of the world, his scepticism not of religion, but 
of values in men’s ambitions and aims in politics and 
parties, and the personal objects which engross them has 
been felt in much literature and in many men’s lives. 
Complete silence as to all this is tantalising. Professor 
Dowden only hints it and he gives us no more than does 
the French writer who, after saying that humanity has 


| recognised in Montaigne a copy of its common nature, 


adds ‘‘and to attest it it will be sufficient to name 
Bacon who wrote his Essays in imitation of our gentle- 
man of Périgord, Shakespeare, to whom Montaigne has 
perhaps revealed the psychological and dramatic wealth 
of Plutarch, and who certainly read and at times 
transcribed Montaigne: even old Ben Jonson had been 
in his hands.” Professor Dowden possibly might 
have explained why there should be this note of sur- 
prise about ‘‘ old Ben Jonson”: and he would cer- 
tainly not have seen much resemblance in Bacon’s 
Essays to those of Montaigne, except in the title. 
Professor Dowden quotes Sainte-Beuve that ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne was the wisest Frenchman who ever lived”’. 
One can well believe it, only we must understand that 
Montaigne was the wisest of Frenchmen as Socrates was 
told he was the wisest of the Greeks; the explanation 
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being that he knew his ignorance. If Montaigne is 
not the father of agnostics, it is because Socrates was 
before him. 


He was determined not to walk in a vain | 


show, and accept conventionalities as realities ; and his — 


analysis of human nature is the minutest to be found in 
literature. And the fascination of it is that that it is 
not given in the shape of any semblance of philosophic 
system. Montaigne analyses man so astonishingly 
because he presents us Montaigne the man so relent- 
lessly. It has been said that everyone recognises 
himself in Hamlet ; he thinks of himself as the ‘‘ divine ” 
and the ‘‘ base creature crawling between heaven and 
earth”. So Montaigne shows us man in his own 
person; and in certain moods when we are less 


enamoured of the God than fearful of the Caliban in | 


us, we give ourselves up in admiration of the portrait 
Montaigne holds out to us. Men have always seen 
wisdom in pessimism, and in that attitude of mind 
which delights in contrasting the immensity and 


powers of nature and the unknown and uncontrollable | 
forces around us with the ignorance and weakness of | 
man. If an author has distinction of intellect and style, | 


and presents the contrast wittily or humorously, and is 
of a buoyant good humour and bonhomie, he is made 
to be one of those writers who captivate the minds and 
affection of the cultivated whose temperament in most 
cases is that of the author himself. Montaigne is wise 
in very much the same sense as Horace is wise ; his 
wisdom was that of the mean ; and that is precisely why 
as wisdom it appeals to the cool-headed who are so either 
by nature or by the sobering of enthusiasms. To this add 
literary charm in both cases, though either comparison 
or contrast is wholly irrelevant, and we can be sure 
that the man who would love Horace would also love 
Montaigne. Both appear too as if they were at times 
beating their wings for flights into a region of higher 
wisdom than that of their ordinary terrestrial plane 
and then to drop with an ironical smile and a jest. 
Whatever may have been the extent of his scepticism 
he was not wholly sceptic. Professor Dowden, 
speaking of the elusiveness of Montaigne, asks 
How shall we capture Proteus and induce him to 
sit for his portrait? But we think he is right in 
his belief that Montaigne was not a sceptic grinning at 
all things from beneath a mask; his attitude towards 
religion on its formal side was such an acceptance of 
the Catholic ceremonies and teachings as was Socrates’ 
of the Greek popular religion; but with the later 
sage as with the earlier there was an unformulated 
thought which was of kin with mysticism; and he 
was so much the sceptic that he would not permit 
himself to treat these mysteries as if they were 
to be understood by man’s unaided powers whatever 
his pretensions might be. It was to the things of this 
mystical region that his Que Scais-Je? must be under- 
stood to apply. Seeing so clearly the disproportion 
between the actual knowledge men have of the things 
for which they tear each other to pieces in State and 
Church and their huge passions, he was the most 
wisely tolerant mind in the age when Catholicism and 
Protestantism were at issue in frightful civil wars ; and 
he has continued to be a teacher of intellectual toler- 
ance, so persuasive that, whether or not he is the wisest 
man of France, he is assuredly one of the wise men of 
the world and one of the most attractive in his wisdom. 


THE FIRST FRANCISCAN HOUSES. 


** Homes of the First Franciscans.” By Beryl D. de 
Sélincourt. [llustrated. London: Dent. 1905. 
$s. 6d. 


WE confess that we are getting not a little weary 

of the making of these many books on 
S. Francis by people devoid of the scholarship, 
devoid of the understanding and imagination, which 
could bring them into real touch with the middle ages. 
M. Sabatier is in a measure responsible for this plague 
of books. He started a fanciful S. Francis which has 
taken the fancy of a host of people who revel in the 
hantasy of the middle age, but have no stomach for 
its realities. His good nature is proverbial: let but a 
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EquitasLe Lire AssurANCE Society, Mansion Hovse St., Lonpon, E.C. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE 6O., 


15 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
CENTENARY YEAR, 1905. 


WEALTH—SECURITY—STABILITY. 


Paid in Claims, £12,300,000. 


Investment Policies. Provision for Old Age. 
Personal Accident. Burglary. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


GEORGE S, CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


PELICAN AND BRITISH EMPIRE 


Life Office. A.D. 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
TOTAL ASSETS exceed £5,100,000. 
| ACCUMULATED FUND . Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,400,000 


PROVIDENT | The Profits are divided every five years solely 


| amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
|  Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecuurcn Street, Lonpon, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000, 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY, LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Manchester Fire Office. 


Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income £1,200,000. 
TOTAL SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. ‘ 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burglary. 


got 


LIABILITY. 
Executor of Wills. 
Trus 


tee 
of Wills and Settlements. 
Apply for further information to Tus Secretary, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, B.C. 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


THREADNEEDLE StREET, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirMINGHAM, Bristot, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the Good) 
produced an average Cash Bonus of per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return den and a-half Premiums. 

_ The Company's Debenture Policies, 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, 23,514,000. Income, £378,000. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


., Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 

TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Annual 1894 - = = - £1,012,786 
Income /|1 = £1,348,659 

Assets 11904 - - £9,014,532 
Policies | 1904 = £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limitrep. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSURANCES «an be effected with this old-established Office 
on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATES and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROY AL company. 


‘North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES | 98 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - 4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 


er—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 


Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Total Assets Exceed - - - - £11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


insurances effected against loss by Fire in all parts of the World at 
moderate rates. 
For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
‘Bonus of 358: per cent. per annum was again dec on Sums Assured under the 
Participating Tables of the Prospectus. penses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Heap Orrice—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpon CHIEF Orrice—1 CORNHILL. 


Abplication for Agencies invited. 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE, BURGLARY. 


Total Assets... £4,393,943 
Annual Revenue... £1,177,773 


uses, Forms of Proposal, and every information can be obtained at the 


Head e, 
8:1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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person of such-like sympathies ask him for a preface | 
and he shall straightway have it, no matter how flimsy, 
how ephemeral, the stuff which it prefaces. Mr. 
Adderley got a preface to his trifling and inaccurate 


‘* Little Poor Man of Assisi”, and Canon Rawnsley to | 


the varied contents of his ‘‘ Sacrum Commercium ” (it 
will be within the recollection of our readers that the 
learned French writer stood up to fight for this preface in 
our columns, and disappeared without a word after the 
oonee round) ; and now the present book also vaunts 

“preface by Paul Sabatier”. Is this sort of thing 
quite fair to the ingenuous reader? M. Sabatier justly 
enjoys great fame : a preface by him is surely in some 
sort both commendation and recommendation : we have 
the right to look for something exceptional in style and 
treatment and scholarship in any book which he thus 
distinguishes. But unhappily all these qualities are 
wanting in the work under review. 

The settlements of the first Franciscans make as 
fascinating a theme as any which could be found in the 
golden thirteenth century: the author deserves all 


praise for having hit upon a vital subject eloquently 


calling for a noble and monumental book. A certain 
commendable diligence has been brought to bear upon 
it, a certain anxiety to be complete in topographical 
detail is likewise observable ; but here, unfortunately, the 
limit of praise is almost reached. The Style is weary, 
the treatment dreary, the scholarship lame and halting, 


while, throughout, the book is maimed and marred by | 
the effort to present a S. Francis who shall be less | 


| Sélincourt to tell our readers on what authority she lias 
made this singular statement. That she tan calmly 


present attempt at justification, sufficiently demonstrates 
her unfamiliarity with the ideals of the Saints, and 
more than amply justifies the strictures which we regret 
to have found it necessary to pass on a book that other- 
wise shows much diligence and contains some interest- 
ing and out-of-the-way information. 


THE POPULAR. 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


offensive to modern susceptibilities than a real Roman | 


saint of the middle age. 


a Protestant reformer in his ‘‘ positive aspects ”, who 
credits him with a “hold on the pantheism which 
pervades the teaching of his master Jesus”, who con- 
siders that ‘‘the framing of a rule was in reality the 
death-blow of the Order” ? (The rule was “‘ framed ” 
by the Saint ere his twelfth companion had joined him, 
so that the Order on this theory may be almost said to 
be still-born). Five years ago this sort of thing might 
have provoked merely a passing smile, but to-day 
nonsense about S. Francis comes in for review at a 
rate which makes it difficult for the reviewer to maintain 
complete equanimity. 

It is rather in matters of opinion than in matters of 
fact that our readers will have fault to find with this 
book, though some of its errors of fact tend to show 


how superficial is the foundation on which the super- 


structure of the work has been raised. To translate | 
**TVo nonas Octobris” 


rance of Latin: let that pass: but who that has ever 


been in Assisi, who that has in any way familiarly — 


studied S. Francis, could forget that his feast is 
celebrated on 4 October ? 


a mere slip it might be thought but that Miss 


Duff Gordon (often referred to throughout the work) | 


makes the same slip, so that it is obvious that the 
author has been blindly copying from a modern hand- 
book instead of going to original sources. 
a characteristic touch indicative of the influence which 
has principally shaped this book: at the first mention 
of ‘** Brother Giles ” (this school have a dislike to the 
historic word “‘ friar”, and the author is so far original 
as to call the Friars "Minor the ‘‘ Lesser Brothers ”’), 
there is an obliging footnote to explain that he is— 


not the Frater Aegidius of the first Legends or of | 


Fra Leone’s ‘Vita Fratris Aegidii”, not the Frate 


E idio of the ‘‘ Fioretti”, but (save the mark!) ‘‘the | 
Surely the force of | 


rere Egide’ of M. Sabatier ” 
Sonal bathos could no further go! The book is more- 
over defective in references to support its statements : 
passages are frequently cited, facts adduced, without 
the authorities being given. For instance the author 
States categorically that S. Francis ‘‘kissed Clare 
his sister”, but gives no authority for the asser- 


tion. ‘* Frivolum omne colloquium mulieris”, the | 


Saint is made to say by his contemporary biographer 


(2 Cel. iii. 57), who in the same place recounts that he | 


What can be the frame of | 
mind of a writer who finds that S. Francis resembles 


as 19 October shows an igno- | 


S. Bernardine of Siena, | 
who was born in 1380, is represented as making © 
additions to the hermitage of the Carceri in 1320, | 


Here, too, is | 


LE PROPRIETORS 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp. 
26 Holborn, London, E E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFF 


tue MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


FOLLEGTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. 


Halt the above Collection for 10/6. 
BARR’S WOOPLAND COLLECTION OF DA 


BARRS 


BARR’S pore LAR 21/- 


DAFFODILS 
contains g§00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 


Nat using. 
Catalogue of all the finest in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 14, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


The Original Cocoa, 
and a Speciality. 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
| pi and delicious flavour. 
| It contains all the substance 
} of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


| the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


_ CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
| WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


would not even look upon the faces of two women who | 


had brou 


ht him food in his necessity. Yet now there 
is talk 


kissing. We really must appeal to Mrs. de 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


have recounted such stuff without note or comment or* 
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DAVID NUTT, 


LONG ACRE, LONDON. 


Autumn-Winter Season, 1905-6. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOSTLE OF INDIA: 
INDIA AND THE APOSTLE THOMAS. 


By the Right Rev. A. E. MEDLYCOTT, late Bishop of 
Trichur. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
xviii + 304 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* An elaborate investigation vindicating the authenticity of the 
traditions concerning the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas, with a 
critical study of the ‘* Acta Thomae. 


RHYMES FOR REAL CHILDREN. 


By BETTY SAGE. With full-page Illustrations in colour 
and borders to text by Jéssiz WILLCOX SMITH. 4to. Picture 


boards, 3s. 6d. 


BABES IN TOYLAND. 


By GLEN McDONOUGH and ANNA CLAPIN. With 
Pictures in colour by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTs. Small 4to. 
180 pp. With 7 full-page Plates in colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in black and white. Fancy cloth, 5s. net; or 
with gilt edges, 6s. net. ; 
*,* Such artistic and beautiful examples of colour-printing as are 
found in these two books have, perhaps, never been offered at an equal 
price to the English nursery. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DOLL: 


THE MEMOIRS OF MOLLY. 
By J. CONNOLLY. With 32 Illustrations by NORMAN 
AuLtT. Square demy 8vo. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. : 


*,* For children of 8 to 12. A fascinating story written froma 
profound experience of children, and with complete knowledge of their 
tastes and feelings. It is pervaded by deep sympathy with the child’s 


mind, 


BABY BOSH BY THE SEA: 
A TINY ALBUM FOR TINY FOLK. 


32 Coloured Plates with accompanying Rhymes. 1s. 


*,* Every nursery which possesses Mr. Squirrell will want to follow 
the “Adventures of Baby Bosh, Brother Tosh, and Sister Sosh as 
pictured in colour, and charmingly reproduced by Edmund Evans. 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 16. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND 
CZARISM. | 


By VICTOR BERARD. With Introduction by FrepERICK 
eo Demy 8vo. xvi+299 pp., 2 Maps, cloth, 
Ios. 6d, 


*,* The author, a first-rate: authority on all questions connected 
with Eastern politics, gives us in this remarkable work a brilliant and 
vivid account, of countries he knows intimately. Accurate as a Blue 
Book, his work has also the attractiveness of an historical novel. 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 23. 


“A CANADIAN JUNGLE-BOOK.” 
SA’ ZADA TALES. 


By W. A. FRASER. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
FLEMING. Square demy 8vo. (format of THoMPSON-SETON’S 
**Wild Animals I have Known”), xii+231 pp. 24 full- 
Illustrations and 24 signatures. Strongly and attractively 
bound in cloth, 6s, net. 


ae The Publisher trusts that the welcome accotded to Mr, 
THOMPSON-SETON, whom he had the honour of introducing to the 
English reading, public, will be extended’to Mr. FRASER, one of 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Art’ 
Rapbael (Julia Cartwright).’ Duckworth. 25. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Hatzfeldt Letters (Translated by J. L. Bashford). Murray. 


15s. net. 

The Life and Writings of St. Patrick (Most Rev. Dr. Healy). 
Dublin : Gill. 

Jane Austen and Her Times (G. E. Mitton), 10s. 6¢. net ; Dan Leno 
(J. Hickory Wood), 6s. Methuen. 

**English Men of Letters”: Sir Thomas Browne (Edmund Gosse). 

- Macmillan. 2s. net. 
The Life of Moli¢re (Henry M. Trollope). Constable. 16s. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Trapper Dan (G. Manville Fenn), 5s. ; In the Misty Seas (Harold 
indloss), 2s. 6d. ; Two Barchester Boys (K. M. Eady), 2s. 6d. ; 
The Moat House (Eleanora H. Stooke), 2s.; Brave Brothers 

(E. M. Stooke), 2s. Partridge. 

The Mysterious Mr. Punch (G. E. Farrow); The Ten Little Babies 
(Charles Robinson). S.P.C.K. 

Don Quixote (Translated and Abridged by Dominick Daly) ; 
** Animal Autobiographies”: The Black Bear (H. Perry Robin- 
son); The Cat (Violet Hunt). Black. 6s. each. 

A Book of Baby-Birds (B. Parker and N. Parker) ; Buster Brown 
Abroad (R. F. Outcault); Buster Brown, His Dog Tige and 
Their Troubles (R. F. Outcault); Foxy Grandpa Up-to-Date 
(Bunny). Chambers. 

Steady and Strong (Stories told by G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, 
and others), 5s.; Chums in the Far West (Everett McNeil), 
35. 6d. ; Wilful Cousin Kate (L. T. Meade), 5s. ; The Boys of 
Badminster (Andrew Home), §s.; The Girls of St. Gabriel’s 
nad es 35. 6@.3 That Little Limb (May Baldwin), 2s. 

rs. 


The Romance of Mining (Archibald Williams) ; The Wallypug in the 
Moon, or His Badjesty (G. E. Farrow). Pearson. 55. each. 
Smouldering Fires (E. Everett-Green), 55.; A King’s Comrade 
(Charles W. Whistler), 5s.; The Ghost of Exlea Priory (E. L. - 
Haverfield), 5s. ; In Northern Seas (E. Everett-Green), 35. 6d. 

Nelson. 

Stories of the Crusades (Rev. J. M. Neale), 3s. 6¢.; The Haunted 
Mill (Edith E. Cowper), 2s. 6¢.; The Mysterious City (Bessie 
Marchant), 2s.; A Queer Child (Linnie Edwards), 2s. ; Rosa- 
mond’s Girls (M. Bramston), 2s.; The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning. Illustrated by Van Dyck), 2s. 6a. S.P.C.K, 


CLassics 


The Legend of Fair Helen as Told by Homer, Goethe and others (A 
Study by Eugene Oswald). Murray. 10s. 6d, 


FICTION 

The Motor Cracksman (Charles Carey); A Specimen Spinster (Kate 
Westlake Yeigh). Unwin. 6s. each. 

Loveday (L. T. Meade); The Red Reaper (John A. Steuart). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Web of the Past (The Countess of Cromartie) ; Brothers of Peril 
(Theodore Roberts). Nash. 6s. each. 

Woman Disposes (Leoline Skeflingtons. 6d. 

For Richer for Poorer (Edith Henrietta Fowler); The Mistress of 
the Robes (Sidney H. Burchell) ; Fortune’s Cup (Mary E. Mann) ; 
The Fatal Ring (Dick Donovan). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


The Amethyst Box and other Stories (Anna Katharine Green). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 

In the Royal Irish Constabulary (G. Garrow Green), James Black+ 
wood and Co. 35. 

The Black Spaniel (Robert Hichens). Methuen. 6s. 

Oak Farm (Georgie Martin). Sonnenschein. 25. 6d. 

Magic Casements (Arthur Shearly Cripps). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. nets 

Maurice (Joseph Keating). Chatto and Windus. 65. - 

The Story of a Nose the Worst of All (Zoé McCausland).  Drane. 


6d, 
The eed of Fate (Robert Halifax). Drane. 6s, 
The Brown House and Cordelia (Margaret Booth); A Trombone and 
a.Star (C.. T. Podmore); Historical Tales from Shakespeare 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch) ; A Tide (Mary Debenham). Arnold. 


HisToRY AND ARCHAOLOGY 


Old Provence (Theodore Andrea Cook. 2 vols). Rivingtons. 16s. 
Henry VIII. (A. F. Pollard. New Edition). Longmans. 8s. 6d, 
net. 
Mary Stuart (Florence A, MacCunn). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Guide to Military History for Military Examinations (Part I. : 
Peninsula War, 1808-10. Capt. G. P. A, Phillips). Gale and 
Polden. 35. net. 
Early Christian Ireland (Eleanor Hull). Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Guide to the Antiquities of the Early Iron Age in the British 
Museum. Printed by Order of the Trustees. 15. 
The Royal Forests of England (J. Charles Cox). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
The Tragedy of South Africa (A. M. S. Methuen). Methuen. 2s. net. 
Roman Roads in Britain ( Codrington. Second Edition, 
Revised). S.P.C.K. 
Final Recollections of a Diplomatist (Rt. Hon, Sir Horace Rumbold). 
- Arnold, - 555. net. 
a of Modena: Her Life and Letters (Martin Haile). Dent, 
105, net, 
(Cottinued on next page.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


Law 
The Law relating to the Taxation of Foreign Income (John Buchan). 
The General Princi Ww porations (C. T. 
Cambridge : ‘At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History 


Cassell’s Natural History for Young People ,A. E. Bonser). Cassell. 6s, 
The Romance of Insect Life (Edmund Selous). Seeley. 55, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Duval’s Artistic Anatomy (Completely Revised, Edited and Amplified 
by A. Melville Paterson). Cassell. 55. net. 
The Reconstruction of Belief (W. H. Mallock). Chapman and Hall. 


THEOLOGY 

The Unlighted Lustre (G. H. Morrison), 5s.; The Garden of Nuts 
(W. Robertson Nicoll); Man to Man (R. E. Welsh). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 35. 6d. each. 

English Church History (Rev. Alfred Plummer), 3s. net ; Bread and 
Salt from the Word of God (Theodor Zahn), 4s. 6d. net. Edin- 
burgh : Clark. 

Spiritual Difficulties in the Bible and Prayer-Book (H. Mortimer 
Luckock). Longmans. 6s. 


TRAVEL 
The bey A of the South (Gilbert Watson). Hurst and Blackett. 
10s. net. 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Discovery” (Captain Robert F. Scott, R.N. 
2 vols.). Smith, Elder. 42s. net. 
The Central Tian-Shan Mountains, 1902-1903 (Dr. Gottfried Merz- 
bacher). Murray. 125, net. 


The World of To-day (A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Vol. III.). Gresham 
Publishing Company. 8s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
British Trade Year-Book, The, 1905 (John Holt Schooling). Murray. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, Quaint Sayings from the Works of (Compiled 
by Mrs. Martin Hood Wilkin). Stock. 35. 6d. 

Woman of the World, A (Ella Wheeler Wilcox). Cassell. 65. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcTOBER :—Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 7/r.50; The Forum, Soc. ; Ord Och Bild, 147. ; Current 
Literature, 25¢.; The Estate Magazine, 6¢.; Revue de I’Art 
Ancien et Moderne. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonnon. Codes : Unicovs and A 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapmty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and |. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a very use‘ul List of Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 
Just Published. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. Cloth. 


ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
signed as a Text Book Students and Others. By T. P. TASWELL- 
ANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in ¢ 
University of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, 
niversity College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, with Notes, 
PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, Barrister-at-Law, Translator of Gniest's History 
the English Constitution. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


HE PROPRIETORS of the CARADOC PRESS 

announce that they are about to issuean ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 

MAGAZINE entitled “ THE ACORN,” to be devoted to Literature and Art. 
Contributors to the first number will include— 


A. C. Benson, Netra Svrerr, 
Epmun CANDLER, Herwortn Dixon, 
EATS, 


Viotet JAcops, and many others. 


47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


WEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 
AN EXHIBITION of WARE designed and decorated 


by Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL. 
On View BER 16th till NOVEMBER 1th, at 
Mr. Wa. B, Parerson’s Gallety, No. 5 Old Bond Street, W. 


THE 


Susan Clegg, and her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop. 


By ANNE WARNER. Cloth 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


In a Prefatory Note the author says: ‘‘ The 
first four chapters of ‘Susan Clegg: and her 
Friend, Mrs. Lathrop’ appeared in the ‘Century 
Magazine’ as separate stories during the past 
year. They have been revised and partly re- 
written for book publication, and ‘The 
Minister’s Vacation,’ never before printed, has 
been added.” 


The Speaker.—‘* The volume is one which 
no lover of genuine, unstrained, kindly humour 


can afford to pass by.” 


The Scotsman.— Undeniably funny. The book contains the 
materials for hearty laughter.” 


My Lady Laughter. 


By DWIGHT TILTON. 


A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of 
the Great Si With 10 beautiful Illus- 
trations in Tricolour by CHARLEs H. 
STEVENS. Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative 
cover, 6s. 


Included among its characters are George 
Washington, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others 
who fought to save Boston in 1775. 

The World.—‘* An admirable romance, spirited, exciting, sympa- 
thetic. My Lady Laughter herself is one of the most attractive 
heroines who ever brightened the pages of modern romance.” 


JUST OUT. 


The Black Barque. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS, 


Author of ‘The Wind-Jammers.” With 5 Illustrations by 
W. Hersert DunTon. Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover 
design, 6s. 

According to a high naval authority who has seen the advance 
sheets, this is one of the best sea stories ever offered to the public. 
** The Black Barque ” is a story of slavery and piracy upon the high 
seas about 1815, and is written with a thorough knowledge of deep- 
sea sailing. This, Captain Hains’s first long sea story, realistically 
pictures a series of stirring scenes at the period of the destruction of 
the exciting, but nefarious, traffic in slaves, in the form of a narrative 
by a young American lieutenant, who, by force of circumstances, finds 
himself in the gunner’s berth of ‘* The Black Barque.” 


Punch, — Fascinatingly horrible.” 


tt 
| 


TILTON, 


The Winged Helmet. 


By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE. 
A New Historical Romance, with 6 Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps, 


Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover 
design, 6s. 

When an author has an original theme on which 
to build his story, ability in construction of unusual 
situations, skill in novel characterisation, and a good 
literary style, there can be no doubt but that his 
work is worth reading. ‘‘ The Winged Helmet” is 
of this description. 

The author gives in this novel a convincing 
picture of life under Francis I. in the early six- 
teenth century, and the reader will be delighted 
with its originality of treatment, freshness of plot, 
and unexpected climaxes. 


Castel del Monte. 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 
With 6 Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
decorative cover design, 6s 
A powerful romance of the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty in Italy, 
and the overthrow of Manfred by Charles of Anjou, the champion of 
Pope Clement IV. The causes and results of the Ghibelline wars are 
os forth in the tale, which possesses a love story of sympathy 
rm, 


New Catalogues Post Free on Application, 
London; DEAN & SON, Limirep, 160A Fleet Street, E,C, 
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The. Saturday Review. 


HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


NOTES ON THE NEW (1904) EDITION. 


T= Proprietors of “Hymns Ancient and Modern” 

have or 9 2 pamphlet dealing with some of the 
criticisms passed the New Edition, and explaining 
the reasons which them to make changes which have 
been widely discussed. It explains also in what way the 
Proprietors are meeting the wishes of those who were 


dissatisfied. 
A Free Copy of this Pam ther with a Speci- 
men Copy of th the smaller poet, ofan will be sent (on 


application to the Publishers) to any beneficed clergyman who has not 
already received it. The compilers feel that only a thorough and 
impartial study of the New Edition can enable the ‘Clney to judge 
accurately of its merits. 

Styles of the New Edition correspondin nearly all 
those of the Old Edition are already on eae lists with 
prices can be obtained on application. 


In addition to these the following will appear shortly :— 
K. Royal 32mo. Nonpareil. 


No. 110. Crimson cloth; blind lettered.. . 9d, 
111. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edgce oe 
112. Crimson gilt edges .._.. 19 

T.T. Tonic Sol-Fa (Vocal Score). 

No. 144. Crimson cloth, blind lettered oe eo 2/- 

145. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges ee 2/3 


146. HMalf-Pigskin, for 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 


The Proprietors have also decided to issue 2 MINIATURE MUSIC 
EDITION, suitable for the pocket (6 ins.x4 ins., pearl type), 
specially for congregational use ; this will be printed on ordinary and 
on India paper and bound in cloth, and in a variety of leather styles, 
It will be ready in December. 


There are also in active preparation :— 


1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from 
the old edition not included in the new (uniform with 
the existing musical editions). 


2. =e of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower 


ey 
8. An Historical Edition of Hymns A. & M. containing the 
original sources of both words and music with their history and 
brief biographies of writers and composers, (Specimen-pages 
on application. ) 


Some Press Notices of the New (1904) Edition, 


“The New Edition is in many ways a great advance upon the old. » » . It 
contains the greatest ensive of good congregational 
bymn-tunes which has _in this country.” —THe GuarRDIAN. 

“The New Edition apy istinct improvement on its predecessors, showing more 
care, better taste, and a maturer judgment. ~ % *. It is now a very fine collection 
of tunes."—THe Cuurcn Times. 

“It becomes obvious that the compilers have worked with care and with judg- 
Times. 

. the admirable technical workmanship in versification, rhythm, and 
‘quality that distinguishes the work of the revisers.”"—THe News. 
said that the present book is an immense improvement.”—St. 
J 's GAZETTE. 

the new hymns we face a treasury of precious religious poetry.” —Liver- 
root Post. 

“ As it gets to be known it will do oes not ey 
the almost boundless poy "—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

ter than the old, and better than any other 


for the use of Choirs, etc. «=. 5/- 


erieg hymn books M.’ by sheer su has won its place in the services of the 
Established Church.”—THe ‘ORLD. 
_ ‘The new edition is one of the most perfect collections of hymns and tunes ever 
issued.”—SoutH Waves Daity News, 


THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 


still be had in all the favourite sizes, cither with 
without the Book of Common Prayer, 


Strong Bindings for Choir Use, Free Seats, &c. 


LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction are 


made in EITHER EDITION. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. and M. 
Committee, care of the Publishers. 


The Proprietors desire to draw attention to the Official 
beautiful and at the same time very economical. 


Full Lists, Specimen-page Catalogue, and Terms 
for either Edition, sent post-free. 


London : 
WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limitep, 23 Cockspur Street,S. W. 


‘ESTABLISHED 


to maintain, but to enhance | 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 


South Kensington, S.W. 
Tclephone—gg9. KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 
Specialities: 


ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON, 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS.. 
-HIGH- CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES. 


1876, 


THE CHELSEA ART SCHOOL. 
ROSSETTI STUDIOS, FLOOD STREET, CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


Preceptors : P 

Mr, TREVOR HADDON, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN and Mr. WILLIAM ORPEN, 
Occasional Visitor : 
LUKE FILDES, Esq., R.A. 
foaek geamions have been uired, and Portrait and Costume, together 

igure, Still Life, Antique es will be held daily. 

ALso Ev ENING Lire CLAssEs. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. Gate Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of ~~ 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and 


HE REV. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon., 


ast Class Honours, has vacancies for Two Pupils. Many years’ successful 
experience as Public Schoolmaster and in Tuition. All leading examina- 
tions, Backward boys a speciality. racing locality, Home life.—Langrish 
Vicarage, Petersfield, 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A 
Prés CANNES en pleine a 
secondaire. Demander la 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLONIES, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID. and and COLOMBO. 
Offices : 


F. GREEN & CO. Head 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurcs ‘Avenue, London. 


ots Dumesenity, ly to the latter firm at Fenchurch Avenue, E.C-, or to 
Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


P. & Oo. COM we CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. 


Oo. FREQUENT SA SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

TAL EG BOMBAY. KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, ACHINA. APAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA’ and New 


P. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. ‘or Particulars 

y London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, or 
venue, W. 


botels and Boarding 
AN OLD GARDEN 


14 ACRES. DRY AND BRACING. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
receive the of sea and mountain air. Gravel soi 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 
through trains.— Prospectus from ProrRriETor. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric <ligh t, lift, press 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellen lent cuisine and wines ; ish, my 
“ Dowsing ” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins, For tariff, apply Manacer. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE past for General Advertising. Advice, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


have particular pleasure in announcing the publication on MONDAY 
NEXT, October the 16th, of one of the most important books of the time, 


LIFE: 


A RECORD OF EVENTS AND OPINIONS. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, 


Author of “ Man’s Place in the Universe,” ‘ Darwinism,” ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,” ‘Natural Selection and 
Tropical Nature,” &c.- &e. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, numerous Portraits, Illustrations, Facsimile Letters, &c. 


Besides giving full and extremely interesting details of the great scientist’s early life and education, his first 
inclination and attraction towards science, and an anecdotal narrative of his travels on the Amazon and in the 
Malay Archipelago, it relates the historic incidents connected with his association with Darwin, gives full accounts 
of all the people he met, and a very particular history of his investigation of Spiritualism and the various 
controversies involved by his theorics. The book is written in a fascinatingly open and candid style, and, in the 
Publishers’ opinion, is destined to rank among the few great autobiographies in the language. 


Ready Everywhere Monday, Octoher the 16th. 


14 October, 1905 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS NOW READY. 


A NEW WORK BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The Reconstruction of 
Belief. By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of 
Demy Svo. 12s. net. “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine.” 
The Daily Mail brilliant men of and 
questions which must unis. all devout minds.” ated 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF JAVA. 


Java: Facts and Fancies. 


By AUGUSTA DE WIT. 
— 160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


A ~4 illustrated volume dealing with all phases of Javanese life, hist 
and c The author adopts a narrative style, svotdine the stolid, depen. 
dust particulars, and attempts to give a picturesque ——- the daily round of 
ife of the people of Java—their —_ life, manners, and customs, | 
beliefs and marriage rites, their sports and amusements. 


An Edition de Luxe, with Coloured Plates, of 


The Fields of France. 


By MADAME MARY DUCLAUX 
(A. Mary F. Robinson). 


With 20 Exquisite Illustrations in Colour by W. B. MACDOUGALL. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


It may be justly said that Madame Duclaux’s book on rural France has become a 

classic, Its interest and value was in no way ephemeral, for in it Madame Duclaux 

a the sense of that wonderful world of out-of-doors which seems fading from the 

rizon of the modern town-dweller. ‘‘ The little book,” said the Daily Telegraph, 

nts a fect gallery of pictures, a sort of literary complement to Corot and 

—_ Itis a eminently suited for illustration, and Mr. Macdougall spent 

a long period in the districts dealt with in the volume in meting a series of artistic 

+ hn which are reproduced by the best colour process. Unlike many such 

oo paintings were done to illustrate the text, and not the text written to the 
pictures. 


A Charming and Standard Book on Lace. 


The Lace Book. 


By N. HUDSON MOORE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old China Book,” 
4to. net. The Old Furniture Book,” &c. 
With 70 Engravings, showing imens of Lace, or its wear in 
famous ae with Border by CE E. CARTWRIGHT, and Decora- 
tions after Bodini. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A FAMOUS ITALIAN. NOVEL. 
Nostalgia. By GRAZIA DELEDDA, 


Author of ** Cenere,” &c. 

Translated by Helen Hester Colvill. 
. W. itten wi 
_,.Mr L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ A fine book, written with 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By the Author of Other Son,” 
Oxendale. By ELLA MACMAHON, 
Author of ‘‘ A New Note,” &c. 


The Daii bd te on: “Exceptionally good and striking, the lot 
altogether developments unhackneyed, d and 


By the Author of “The Silver Key.” 


Beggar's Luck. 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 

Author of ‘‘ Bindweed,” &c. 

The fel Molt Gazette “The 
the consistency fancy......‘ Beggar 


By the Author of ‘‘ Honoria’s Patchwork.” 


A Coat of Many Colours. 


With Illustrations, 


The Daily News says: ‘ This individuality, breathi everything, g gives 
2 novel delight to the ns There is something warm Ym: tangi’ the 
whole business, something free and unconventional. You ,may open the volume 
anywhere, and be sure of fichting upon something to amuse.” 


NOTE.—A Penny Stamp to cover postage will ensure the immediate forwarding of our ILLUSTRATED 
AUTUMN LIST, containing Portraits of Authors, Reproductions of Illustrations, and a Beautiful Coloured 
Picture from Mr. MACDOUGALL'S Water-Coloured Drawings to “THE FIELDS OF FRANCE.” 


Write at once to CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A ere 


for the Propeleters & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 
“Breer, Susad, Paul, Covent 14 October, 1905. 


the Parish of 
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Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
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